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FOR THE CREDIT OF HIS COLOUR. 


By Harotp BINDLOss. 


NE scorching afternoon in the days before the British Govern- 
ment had been roused to realise that its Gallic neighbours 
were quietly appropriating the West African hinterland, a little worn- 
out French gunboat came clanking down a broad reach of the muddy 
Niger. The sky, suffused with heat, was the colour of brass over- 
head, and the yellow river radiated dazzling light as it broke apart 
in white froth at the rusty bows, giving up a curious sour smell. 
Ashore, here and there a tall palm hung its green fronds over 
the river, then giant reed beds covering festering muds melted 
into jungly thickets, which were lost again in a haze of heat. 
Black smoke rolled from the funnel to hang in horizontal strata over 
the bubbling wake, because there was not a breath of air to carry it 
away ; and down in the stifling depths under-deck naked plague- 
stricken negroes groaned and sweated before the sulky fires. The 
wreck of a white man, half frenzied with fever, alternately encouraged 
them and abused the fate which had sent him there. 

Here was little glory, only misery, heat, and death, while he 
knew the one hope of saving the last of the company lay in hurrying 
the vessel down through the reeking delta into the life-giving fresh- 
ness of open sea. But the boilers were foul with stone and mud, the 
scaled tubes were leaky, and it was only by desperate efforts he could 
keep steam at all, while part of the precious vapour was blowing into 
stokehold and engine-room. Then engineer Marsaut checked a burst 
of expletives when a dripping black man flung down his shovel, and its 
clatter was followed by a choking cry. Wiping the sweat out of his 


eyes, a Senegali fireman bent over a limp black object, with staring 
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eyes huddled among the coal, and a hoarse voice said: “It is the 
will of Allah! Another of us is dead. How can any man labour 
without eating in this heat of the pit? yet until an hour ago he toiled 
at my side. So the white man need speak no more hard words, for 
we have kept our promise of service. Where are all the rest who 
came with me from Dakka ?” 

As Marsaut afterwards told Fleming, the English trader, he could 
find nothing to say, and mutely watched two men fasten a firebar to 
the black ankles. Then the tackles creaked, and a shape, with limply 
hanging head, rose slowly towards the gratings, while ascending after 
it he heard a splash and saw something cleave apart the muddy 
river. Meantime, under the ragged bridge-awnings, which fluttered 
with the hot draught the steamer made, Commander Girardi lay 
huddled in a canvas chair, the perspiration sealed up in his burning 
skin, and the soiled white uniform hanging loosely about his wasted 
limbs. His eyes were almost blinded by the reflected glare, and he 
blinked uselessly at the shimmering water, which, to his disordered 
vision, had changed itself to fire, growing steadily brighter as the 
steamer panted on. That, like others made about the time, had 
been a disastrous expedition. It was true sundry agreements with 
dusky gentlemen who represented themselves as persons of 
authority, written in fantastic Arabic, were securely locked in a 
chart-room drawer, but then each petty Moslem chieftain was fond of 
making treaties, which became a source of revenue to him. In 
return for sufficient presents he would accept European protection 
from every offerer, and leave the harassed frontier officials to after- 
wards settle the matter. Also, while Girardi waited for the detachment 
which had marched inland on secret business, Moslem Senegali and 
white Christian died, because that part of Africa is deadly in a bad 
season even to coloured intruders, and when one of the party came 
back alone with a tale of suffering he gladly turned the vessel’s 
head towards the sea. 

But the pestilence followed her, and by glaring sand-bar or in the 
shadows of the dim forest little crosses marked the last resting-places 
of those they left behind, while those who lived grew weaker every 
day. Now Girardi was straining his eyes to find a buoy he had 
placed at lower water upon a sandy shoal, not knowing that the 
tattooed tribesmen, who considered the big iron cylinder which might 
be forged into spear heads was wasting its utility in the river, had 
prudently removed it. 

So presently the ebony Senegali, who gripped the steering-wheel, 
in answer to a question said, “I see a ripple in the water, but there 
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is no buoy. This is either the work of magic or some accursed 
heathen has stolen it.” 

Then the treacherous current which slid seawards smooth as oil at 
over four knots an hour wrinkled ahead, and the wheel-chains rattled, 
while Girardi stretched out a shaking hand towards the telegraph. 
A gong clanged below, but there was no slackening of the vibration. 
perhaps because the man who should have heard it lay laughing 
foolishly upon the floor-plates of the engine-room. So, with pro- 
peller thrashing full-speed, and a shouting on the bridge, the steamer 
drove on until a few moments later her forefoot struck some- 
thing with a sickening crash. Over she rolled, lifting one weedy 
bilge in the air and grinding the other into the sand, while the 
current drove her sideways across the shoal. Muddy water leapt 
and spouted along the inclined deck, the half-immersed propeller 
commenced a horrible uproar as it whirred round in free air, and 
sickly black men were scrambling everywhere. Two leapt out into 
the river and were probably speared by the tribesmen, for they never 
came back again. ‘Then some one stopped the engines, and a 
pulsatory roar of escaping steam drowned all other sound, while a 
bareheaded officer shouted himself hoarse in an effort to restore 
order. 

Presently the grinding and crashing ceased, the rush of steam 
died away, and the vessel rose more upright as she settled herself in 
the sand, and lay there hard and fast with the muddy current gurgling 
mockingly as it raced past her. Then the sable seamen settled down 
into the fatalist’s apathy, and their leader, gazing at the pitiless heavens 
and flaming river, said, “ While there was hope we obeyed the white 
men and worked on. Now the food is spent, and all are sick, so it 
is doubtless written that we shall die.” 

In the little sweltering chart-room two haggard white men took 
counsel together, and the Commander watched them stupidly trying 
to understand, for the throbbing in his head grew louder and almost 
deafened him, so he lay still, only plucking at his garments with claw- 
like hands. One afterwards went down stream to bring back help if 
he could, and the other tried to set the sickly crew to work heaving 
the vessel off, but some lay down beside the winches from utter weari- 
ness and the rest dragged themselves about despairingly, for, as they 
said, it was no use fighting against destiny. So day by day the little 
vessel lay aground under the burning heat, and the stricken wretches 
crouched gasping beneath the awnings, looking for the help that never 
came, until again the red sun dipped behind the forest, and with the 
sudden darkness it grew hotter. 
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It was about this time that Fleming, the trader, lounged one 
night under the roofed verandah of his lonely factory, which was 
perched on piles above a muddy creek. The air was hot and heavy 
with the smell of the river mud, and below him white trains of 
ghostly mist wreathed themselves along the edge of the surrounding 
forest. Sometimes the whine of a crocodile rose up from the 
slimy creek, while centipedes, snakes, and scorpions strove together, 
rustling in the thatch above his head. In the dimly lighted 
room behind him processions of big brown cockroaches crawled 
across the mildewed walls, and an odour of stale tobacco, rotten 
wood, and kerosene, drifted out through the window, while its tem- 
perature would have put fear into the hearts of the unacclimatised. 

Fleming, however, was used to all this, for he was a big bronzed 
man who defied the fever, and, chiefly by right of personal valour, 
acted as unofficial ruler of a turbulent neighbourhood. Other white 
agents had tried it, and either received their dismissal by the 
malaria, or after living in a state of fear and tension went back 
with appalling stories about the place. Then Fleming took the 
reins and held them in a strong hand, and enjoyed peace because it 
became apparent that he was a dangerous person to meddle 
with. Presently a woolly-haired Krooboy, wearing a red tennis-jacket 
and the primitive waist-cloth, laid a tray on the little table, and the 
young assistant’s eyes glistened at the sight of a whisky bottle. 
Then Fleming, who owed his safety to his knowledge of human 
nature, said quietly: 

“ Benson, in a hole like this, that means cutting your last hope 
adrift. No, you needn’t explain; I haven’t stewed long years in the 
tropics without learning the feeling, and I also know what it means to 
give in. Muddy claret isn’t wholesome, but too much of that other 
is deadly. I almost think I’m drifting the same way myself now there 
is nothing to do. Confound it, why can’t they settle that inland 
palaver? Idleness in this heat kills more men than fever. So—as a 
matter of precaution. Bad Dollah, you bring in more of them bottle.” 

There was a swing of the brawny shoulders, and a bottle swept 
out in a parabola across the creek, to crash with a sharp tinkle against 
a cottonwood, while the next spread destruction among the scaly 
things which crawled in a festering pool, and a third burst into 
fragments against an advancing canoe. The Krooboy attendant 
looked on stolidly, for he had learned not to be surprised at anything 
his master did, while Benson made no comment, for he fancied he 
understood. 

“Rather rough on the firm,” said Fleming, with a laugh. “Ah! 
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here’s that canoe nigger. I thought I had settled him with the last 
bottle,” and a big river man, wearing very little besides designs in 
blue tattoo, pompously climbed the verandah stairway, holding out his 
messenger’s credentials in the shape of an old umbrella stick which 
some genius had embellished with rings of gold paint. 

“ Hallo!” said Fleming. “Has your master sent you with oil to 
pay for the cotton piece, or to ’tief something? My word, it’s a 
pity I didn’t catch you with them bottle,” and the negro grinned 
approvingly, ere, being proud of his palaver English, he answered, 
“No sah, headman Shulane not dun ’tief enough for pay for them 
cloth yet, but he send a message—how much them low trader give 
me for a ’teamboat? *Teamboat live in his river with white man too 
much sick, be them other little white man more debbil than you. 
Shulane say, you give me enough, I dun sell him yam to poison him, 
then you come and ’tief him ’teamboat. Black man and white man 
they all dun die too much.” 

“ A most ingenious savage,” said Fleming, aside. ‘“ You can’t 
beat this brand of native for cold-blooded devilry. It’s one of the 
French treaty hunters or sounding parties ; they’ve been taking an 
unholy interest of late in this river.” Then, with a brief “Get out, 
you sable scoundrel,” he seized the negro by the shoulders and 
flung him halfway down the verandah stairway, pitching his insignia 
of office after him, with the answer, “ Tell Shulane if he hurts one of 
those sick men I'll turn out my Krooboys with matchets and come 
up and burn his place, and he should know by this time I am 
generally as good as my word.” 

Next he flung himself down in the canvas chair, stretched out 
one hand towards the tray, and drew it back with a laugh, saying, “I 
forgot. Of course, from one point of view they deserve to come to 
grief, but you can’t let white men die off unhelped, if it’s only for 
the credit of one’s colour. Besides, I’m sick of this killing monotony. 
Suppose you go down and muster the Krooboys.” 

Presently a swarm of dusky labourers, brawny good-humoured 
pagans from the distant beaches of Liberia, gathered shouting and 
laughing in the dew-wet compound, and Fleming, leaning over the 
verandah balustrade, made a speech to them, pointed with the whim- 
sical sayings which appeal to the negro mind. Next he called up 
the big headman and gave him a rifle, with its striker removed as a 
measure of precaution, because the West African loves firearms rather 
well than wisely, and left him with a picked few in charge of the 
factory, though he carefully hid the keys of the storeshed. Then four 
big canoes were thrust off from the miry bank, and at a short word of 
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command the long paddles whirled together. Muddy foam flew up 
behind them, the “ thud-thud ” grew sharper, and a wildly musical 
chanty ringing far across the misty forest kept time to each sturdy 
stroke. 

“T suppose I’m a fool,” said Fleming, “and am probably bring- 
ing the river pirates down upon our heads. Still, you see one must do 
something. Hyah, you Krooboy, every boy in them canoe which 
first catch them ’teamboat get two piece of cloth. Now, Benson, I 
think you'll see a circus,” 

He did, for the splash and swirl of water grew yet faster as the 
canoes swept forward gurgling through the shadows, until in a 
shallow reach, where the channel narrowed in and none would give 
place, they drove crashing into eachother. Then the sable paddlers 
smote their neighbours with blade and shaft, clawed each other’s 
woolly hair, screamed, and yelled, and laughed, while Fleming lay back 
shaking with merriment, until somehow they drew clear again and 
shot out into a broader river. It was the second evening when, 
spread out in a straggling line, they came sliding down a lake-like 
reach, The weary men swung slowly with the glistening blades, and 
the two Europeans ached all over from crouching many hours on end 
in the stern. Ahead, the fever-mist rolled slowly across the waters, 
and a blue-grey dimness, which seemed charged with heat, hung 
above, while tall palms ashore rose up like an island out of 
drifting vapour. The river shimmering oilily was lost in the haze 
ahead ; no sound but the beat of paddles broke the curious stillness, 
and it seemed to Benson they might have been translated into some 
forgotten region of fairyland. 

Then a howl rose up from the bows of the leading canoe, and 
dimly seen through the vapour a black patch loomed out. The 
Krooboys forgot their weariness, only remembering the promised 
pieces of cloth, and, with a deep throated roar of challenge to each 
other, the canoes surged forward. Higher and higher rose the black 
bulk of the stranded gunboat, and Fleming, watching her intently, 
said, “ What are they doing forward ? By George, that looks very like 
a pivot-gun,” and with a wrench of his shoulders he swung the canoe 
off at a tangent with the steering paddle. It was well he did so, for 
a long red flash blazed over the steamer’s side, a cloud of yellow 
smoke blotted out half her length, and a whirring something hurled 
up a fountain of water where they had been. 

Then Fleming rose in the sternsheets, shouting, ‘“Confound 
you, you lunatics, are you trying to kill your friends? ” and a hoarse 
European voice made some unintelligible answer from the stranded 
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vessel. There was a rattle of matchets in the leading canoe, for the 
Krooboy generally carries with him the stout blade which is equally 
useful for domestic service and as a weapon of offence, and the 
paddles splashed furiously. 

* Go on like mad,” he shouted to his own crew. “ Benson, we 
must head them. ‘Those are Cavally fighting men, and they would 
rather enjoy storming the gunboat.” Then shouting mingled 
warnings and offers of goodwill he stood upright, waving his sun 
helmet, encouraging the paddlers in a fierce race. With a grinding 
shock the canoes blundered alongside, wild black men climbing 
like monkeys fell over the rail, and then halted in wonder as a 
haggard white skeleton who, grimed by powder-fouling, stood sponge 
in hand beside the gun, flung himself dramatically into their master’s 
arms, who seemed embarrassed by the process. 

“Ces diables d’indigenes—how you say? furious savages—have 
threaten us,” he said. ‘ Soit béni! how you come in time!” and 
starving black wretches in uniform clustered round the big naked 
Krooboys, who grinned sympathetically as, following their master’s 
example, they made friends with them. Then Fleming was led into 
the little chart-room, where another skeleton in white uniform 
lay huddled in a chair, and looked at him with glazed and sunken 
eyes as he feebly muttered something which ended with “mes 
pauvres enfants.” 

“ He think all times of the men we lose,” the other explained, 
“and he not comprehend much because of the fever, while of the 
cabin store he give to the sick Senegali, and so he has nothing 
to eat.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Fleming. ‘I have been nearly starved 
myself. Here, Benson, see to bringing the food in, and start Bad 
Dollar cooking a banquet. Now, Lieutenant, I’m going to help 
you heave this vessel off ; and I propose to start as soon as you 
have eaten a decent meal.” So, presently, when a simple feast was 
spread out in the oven-like saloon, Commander Girardi, who was 
induced to eat a little, seemed to gather his wandering senses, 
with draughts of lukewarm wine which Fleming had brought with 
him from his private stock. Afterwards, when the latter, growing 
impatient, raised his glass aloft, saying “To the honour of France,” 
he lifted himself feebly. The lined face twitched as he answered, 
“TI thank you for giving life back to my men, and the nation you 
have served will never forget.” Then the goblet fell with a 
splinter of broken glass, and the stricken officer sank forward 
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“Benson,” said Fleming, “the poor man is played out. You 
and Bad Dollar do your best for him, and afterwards you'll follow 
me on deck. We're ready to begin now, Lieutenant.” All night 
the Krooboys worked like fiends in the red light of the smoky 
lamps, for the Moslem storekeeper had served out to them sundry 
bottles of forbidden liquor, and some of the Senegalis tried to assist 
flinging coal up from the bunkers and into the canoes which 
carried it ashore. All night the thud of paddles echoed across the 
river, while the clatter of shovels and wild bursts of negro 
melody rose from the stranded ship. Blackened all over, drip- 
ping with sweat, Fleming encouraged the rest, working himself 
harder than any of them, and when morning came, under Marsaut’s 
directions with toil incredible they carried two anchors out and 
dropped them into the bed of the river. Then, while the canoes, 
carried everything movable ashore, he descended into the engine- 
room, and the clang and clink of hammers rose up through the 
skylights. Under the burning heat of noon and the midnight damp 
they laboured on, while the dawn found Fleming stripped to the 
waist, sweat and coal-dust streaming from him, as he toiled before 
the roaring furnaces. Now nearly every Niger trader, whose high- 
way is always a river, is at home among the engines of a small 
steamer; so, when the pressure gauges climbed towards the danger 
limit, panting and breathless he ascended to the deck. 

Marsaut stood beside the little windlass forward, and a line of 
brawny Krooboys gripped the tackles which led to the cable of the 
second anchor, while, in reply to a questioning look, Fleming said : 
‘She'll blow up unless you start in the next five minutes. So you 
have got to heave her off before the boiler comes up through the 
deck ; it’s death or glory now. One piece of cloth each Krooboy if 
you pull harder than them winch.” 

Marsaut raised one hand and opened the valve, and with a rush 
of steam the windlass began to clank, hammered viciously and 
brought up again, while Fleming dropped back suddenly into the 
engine-room. With a wheeze of the big cylinders the propeller 
began to throb, and after sundry tins of kerosene had been flung 
into the furnaces a sheet of yellow flame rushed from the funnel, 
while a jet of steam roared aloft from the escape pipe. Then, as 
grimier than ever the big man appeared again, the whole vessel shook 
and trembled to the thudding engine’s stroke, and great sheets of 
mud and water were hurled up astern, while the smell that ascended 
with them was indescribable. An African river bottom is not a nice 
thing to stir up unadvisedly. Then Fleming howled to the Kroo- 
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boys, and the Krooboys howled to him as they bent their backs to 
the rope, and the cable of the second anchor came in a little, for that 
mass of well trained-muscle was stronger than the leaking windlass. 

“Fetch her home! Sing, oh confound you, sing !” he cried, and 
with a shout down the gratings, “More steam, Benson, she’s 
moving,” he laid his hands on the rope. The stout hemp creaked 
and strained, drawing out to half its size, the tackle blocks were 
screaming, and link by link the cable came in, while above the groan 
of the windlass the roaring chorus of a Krooboy chanty rang far out 
across forest and river. Then the iron hull shivered, stirring in its 
sandy bed, the grind of the screw grew faster still, and there was 
more flame licking about the funnel. A bumping, scraping, sucking 
sound rose up from somewhere below, and a line of yelling Krooboys 
sat down with a bang, while all else was drowned in the mad rattle 
of the windlass as the little steamer slid off the shoal. 

*‘ Stop her before she runs over her anchors,” Fleming shouted as, 
after crawling out from under a mass of greasy black humanity, he 
scrambled towards the gratings, and the beat of the propeller 
slackened as she forged ahead into deeper water. Then a wild roar 
of triumph went up from every throat. Moslem Senegali and pagan 
Krooboy, friends for once, clawed each other, and Fleming, saying 
nothing because he could not find words appropriate, stood with his 
hand laid on Marsaut’s shoulder, while the Commander, who had 
somehow dragged himself there, held on by the rails of the bridge 
above. 

Early next morning, when the coal and sundries had been 
brought on board again, the four white men stood side by side at the 
steamer’s gangway, the Commander leaning on Marsaut’s arm as he 
said, “The nations is not good friendly in this part of Africa, but 
what you have done in saving the poor Senegali, soldier of France 
he is, she will not forget.” 

“Yes,” said Fleming, who was rash in speech, “and I’m very 
glad. It gave me something todo. If the nation tries to monopolise 
too much of this river, we'll probably meet you another way ; but 
when we find you in a tight place—pestilence, poison, or savages— 
we'll do our very best for you—quite unofficially, and beside the 
question, you know. Your papers sometimes are not civil, but we’re 
white men all of us.” 

Then there was a grasp of hands all round, and Fleming 
hurriedly withdrew—for he feared an embrace—the canoe paddles 
splashed, and the little gunboat steamed away down river, while the 
traders and their Krooboys turned back towards the lonely factory. 
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MARAT AS AN ENGLISHMAN. 


F the many actors in the drama of the great French 
Revolution, the names of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat 
stand out in perhaps the boldest relief. They were a fairly well-assorted 
group, and the qualities which one lacked were to be found in full 
measure in one of the other two. To me Marat has always appeared 
the most fascinating personality, not so much on account of his 
virtues as from the twofold fact that he fora long time resided in 
England, and that he was a scientist of a very original turn of mind. 
As a figure in French history, Marat occupies an entirely unique and 
distinct position. The annals of France, indeed one might safely say 
of the whole world, do not contain a character upon whose memory 
more scorn and contempt have been poured ; and, if tradition may 
be believed, of all the reptiles that ever crawled on this earth Marat 
is the most loathsome and abject. Nero and Judas Iscariot to some 
extent atoned for their crimes by voluntary death, but Marat was of 
very different calibre. The French and other biographical dictio- 
naries of three-quarters of a century following his death are almost 
exhilarating in the quantity and strength of language used to describe 
the victim of Charlotte Corday, and if there is any force in an 
agglomeration of a variety of epithets, all tending to the same con- 
clusion, the character of Marat is too vile even to be mentioned in 
respectable society. 
But does Marat deserve all the unpleasantly varied things that 
have been said about him? A careful and judicial examination into 
the many events which mark his career will serve to dispel many of 


' The literature relating to Marat is exceedingly extensive. So far as his 
English career is concerned, the first to seriously sift the facts was Mr. H. S. 
Ashbee, who contributed a paper on the subject in 1890 to M. Uzanne’s Ze Zzvre. 
M. Georges Pilotelle, the artist, has been for some years engaged in preparing a 
work on ‘‘ Marat en Angleterre.” Marat’s scientific and less known career is 
dealt with exhaustively by Docteur Aug. Cabanés in his most interesting volume 
entitled ‘‘ Marat Inconnu.” Twointeresting papers, with numerous illustrations, 
dealing with Marat’s career, appeared in the Pa// Mall Magazine of September 
and October 1896, from the accomplished pen of Professor H. Morse Stephens. 
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the fantastic and absurd romances which have become grafted on 
his name. Marat was not a saint; he was, so far as the period 
of his revolutionary career is concerned, a victim of circumstances. 
One of his contemporaries declared that Marat would “ have drunk 
the blood of his mother out of the cranium of his father,” while the 
artist David, in depicting his friend’s death, pronounced a eulogium 
in which he described his acquaintance with Marat as a consolation 
for having come into the world too late to be personally known to 
Cato, Aristides, Socrates, and many other illustrious ancients. 
Between these two extremes there must be a medium. In late years 
the popular opinion of Marat has been somewhat similar to that of 
Cromwell before Carlyle edited his Letters and Speeches. Carlyle 
entirely dispersed the then prevalent opinion that Cromwell was a 
low, bloodthirsty, and crafty villain, with a touch of the buffoon in 
his character. It is a strange irony of fate that Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens should be one of the earliest to attempt to do for Marat 
what Carlyle did for Cromwell, inasmuch as Carlyle did more than 
almost any other author to paint Marat in all the lurid shades of 
vileness ! 

There can be no doubt about the fact that “ l’Ami du Peuple ” was, 
physically, almost a freak of nature. In person diminutive, with a 
disproportionally large head, his countenance was livid and cada- 
verous. Madame Roland, in her pleasantly frank way, tells us that, 
chez lui, he was seen in the following “ get-up : ”—“ He had on boots 
without stockings, an old pair of leather breeches, and a white silk 
waistcoat. His dirty shirt, open at the bosom, exhibited his skin of 
yellow hue; his long dirty nails marked his fingers’ ends, and his 
frightful visage was perfectly in unison with this strange dress.” 
Marat’s alleged personal filthiness is in part contradicted by the fact 
that he had just been having a bath when Charlotte Corday’s knife 
cut short his career ; but Madame Roland’s own description of the 
elegance of his apartments may be taken as the most emphatic 
refutation of the charge. One of Marat’s rooms, she says, “ was 
furnished with blue and white damask, and decorated with silk 
curtains, elegantly drawn up in festoons, a splendid chandelier, 
superb china vases filled with natural flowers, then scarce and 
of a high price.” The man of careless personal habits is not 
usually wont to exhibit much refinement in the decoration of his 
apartments, and it may be taken as a not unreasonable assump- 
tion that Marat’s habits, like his character, have been adorned with 
many wild fictions, for not one of his traducers speaks from 
personal knowledge or without bias. Intellectually, Marat stood 
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head and shoulders above his immediate revolutionary associates. 
He knew English perfectly, also Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, as 
well as Greek and Latin, and his versatility is further attested by the 
fact that he was equally at home as a doctor, a journalist, a politician, 
a philosopher, an orator, and a novelist. 

It is rather with his career in England than with the events which 
mark his revolutionary career in Paris that I propose dealing heic. 
Even the few years which he spent in this country are marked by a 
variety of apparently irreconcilable incidents. There is however one 
fact upon which we as Englishmen can—if we are so minded— 
congratulate ourselves, and that is that Marat, who came as a sobcr 
man of science and letters, left us a militant republican. The period 
of his sojourn here was unquestionably one of the most momentous in 
English history ; a score of events threatened to shake the Constitu- 
tion to its very foundations, and that the French Revolution was not 
heralded, or followed, by a similar convulsion in this country must for 
ever remain one of the great enigmas of history. 

Marat, who was born at Boudry near Neuchatel in May 1743, 
came to England about 1770, and remained here (with apparently 
intermittent visits to Paris and elsewhere) until 1780. He himself 
tells us, in Ze Publiciste Parisien, June 28, 1790 :— 

‘*J’approche de la cinquantaine : or, depuis l’age de seize ans, je suis maitre 
absolu de ma conduite. J’ai vécu deux années 4 Bordeaux, dix 4 Londres, unc 
4 Dublin, une 4 La Haye, 4 Utrecht, 4 Amsterdam, dix-neuf a Paris, et j’ai 
parcouru la moitié de l’Europe. Qu’on compulse les registres de police de ccs 
divers pays, je défie qu’on y trouve mon nom pour un seul fait illicite! Qu’on 
aille aux informations, je défie que personne sous le ciel puisse me reprocher une 
action déshonnéte !” 


He is not necessarily prevaricating in this extremely emphatic 
statement ; but it would have cleared away an infinite amount of 
doubt—and doubt engenders suspicion as well as fiction—had he 
been equally explicit in stating the nature of his calling when in 
England, and the object of his visits to other parts of Europe. 
During a period of his residence here, we learn from his own works 
that he had established himself as a medical man; and from the 
fact that he resided in Church Street, Soho, then a fashionable 
quarter, it may be assumed that he had there a large clientele, 
English as well as foreign. The degree of M.D. was conferred upon 
him in 1775 by St. Andrew’s University. 

Marat was dependent on his own resources: it is certain that 
his books involved a considerable outlay, and under the most 
favourable conditions could not have yielded any profit. The first 
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work which he wrote in English was a small octavo pamphlet of 115 
pages entitled “An Essay on the Human Soul,” which was issued by 
Beckett & Co. in the Strand in 1772. This was considerably 
augmented and the plan extended, and appeared in the following year 
as “A Philosophical Essay on Man. Being an attempt to investi- 
gate the Principles and Laws on the Reciprocal Influence of the 
Soul on the Body.” Ridley, of St. James’s Street, and Tom Paine 
(“ Honest Tom Paine”) of the Mews Gate, appear as publishers: it 
had for motto a quotation from Lucretius— 


*¢ Unde animi constet natura, videndum.” 


It was in two volumes, consisting of 534 pages: it isa remarkable 
book, and must have been published in a very small number, as copies 
are now of great rarity. The author’s extensive acquaintance with the 
philosophy of the ancient and modern worlds and his extraordinary 
powers of assimilation manifest themselves throughout the work. 
“ How many systems” (he writes in the Preface) “ have been invented ! 
How many volumes written upon this subject! And what a 
multitude of absurdities involve the few truths that have been 
published thereon! The Grecian philosophers understood man no 
better than their masters, the Egyptians ; nor were the acquirements 
of the Romans, in this science, greater than those of the Greeks. 
He then goes on to explain his system of dealing with this complex 
subject :— 

Man is but little known, because improperly studied ; the reason of it is that 
no one who has made the attempt has followed nature. . . . We must endeavour to 
penetrate to the soul through the integuments of the body, and to observe the 
influence of the material substance upon the spiritual, to be able to distinguish 
the properties peculiar to it from such as are dependent upon a foreign 
principle. 

As the body is an extremely complicated machine . . . we must first be 
acquainted with the structure of the whole machine. The anatomist, therefore, 
must lay the evident foundation of the edifice ; he alone can investigate the secret 
springs which act upon the soul, affect it so strongly, and of whose existence the 
generality of mankind have no idea. I therefore begin by introducing my reader 
to the physical knowledge of the human body. I describe Man as an hydraulic 
machine, and as a compound of vessels and fluids; I then enter into a particular 
examination of these vessels, of these fluids, and of the action of the organs. I 
afterwards consider the body in its different mechanical relations. 


It cannot be said that Marat makes any great discovery in his 
essay ; but another passage from it is quite worth quoting :— 


Anatomists agree that we must look for the seat of the soul in the head ; but 
they are not unanimous what place it occupies in that part of the body. Some 
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place it in the pzneal gland, others in the corpus callosum, others again in the 
cerebrum ; some in the cerebellum, and some in the meninges. But of these 
different opinions the last one is well founded . . . in these membranes eternal 
wisdom has placed the soul, and united it to our organs by imperceptive bands ; 
here it has fixed the seat of thought, of memory, and of will. 


Both the original essay and the extended edition were published 
anonymously. A French translation by the author appeared at 
Amsterdam as “ par Marat, docteur en médecine,” chez Marc Michel 
Bey, in 1775, in three volumes, r2mo. Voltaire, in particular, whom 
Marat had treated with but scant courtesy in the course of his 
philosophising, attacked the work. But Marat had the soundest 
belief in his own convictions, and even declared that had Newton 
himself read his work he would have been compelled to abandon his 
own system. We need not follow the author into the labyrinths of 
his theories: in doing so, however, it is well to remember—what 
critics of to-day are too ready to overlook—the state of the science a 
century and a quarter ago. 

A more important work, so far as Englishmen generally are 
concerned, is that which Marat published through Almon, of 
Piccadilly, and Tom Paine, in 1774—‘“The Chains of Slavery. A 
work wherein the villainous attempts of Princes to Ruin Liberty 
are pointed out, and the Dreadful Scenes of despotism disclosed. 
To which is prefixed An Address to the Electors of Great 
Britain, in order to draw their timely Attention to the Choice 
of proper Representatives in the next Parliament.” This book, a 
quarto in 259 pages, like his previous ones in English, was anonymous, 
and it was issued in time for the general election of 1774. To 
accomplish it, the author worked regularly for twenty-one hours daily 
during three months, taking one or two hours’ sleep every day. He 
tells us, and we can quite believe it, that the exertion nearly killed 
him. Even when published he was boycotted by the newspapers, 
who refused his advertisements, although he offered ten guineas for 
space which usually cost six shillings. ‘Thus prevented from selling 
his book, he determined upon presenting it to the various societies 
or clubs in the North of England. The Vewcastle Chronicle of 
May 28, 1774, contained this announcement :—“ Yesterday the 
Company of Bricklayers, the Company of Goldsmiths, and the 
Lumber troop of this town, received each, by the fly, two large 
quarto volumes, from an unknown person in London, entitled ‘The 
Chains of Slavery,’ &c. The work is spirited, and appears through 
the whole a masterly execution.” 

The appearance of this work synchronises with Marat’s troubles, 
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He was susveil/é and his letters were intercepted; he left England 
and visited Holland, whence he returned to London by way of the 
North of England, visiting on his way the societies to whom he had 
presented his book, and stopping at Carlisle, Berwick, and New- 
castle. He then learnt that thirty of these societies had sent letters 
of “affiliation ” in a gold box. At Newcastle especially he was well 
received ; and in the Vewcastle Chronicle of October 21, 1775, there 
appeared an advertisement in large type announcing a new edition 
of his work :—“ Next week will be published, price tos. 6¢., and 
sold by the booksellers in Newcastle, ‘The Chains of Slavery,’ 
written by Dr. Mariot (sic). A work well worthy the attention of 
the public.” At last Marat had succeeded in squaring at least one 
English newspaper ! 

“The Chains of Slavery” did not mince matters: it breathes 
revolution and /se-majesté from beginning to end. The appearance 
of such a book to-day would cause very little sensation ; a century 
ago the wonder is that this philosopher howling in the wilderness 
was not strung up by the neck. He was a profound student of our 
Constitution, such as it was in his time, and it is peculiarly interesting 
to note that he writes always from the standpoint of an English 
reformer, although in this,as in other works which he wrote in 
English, it is not difficult to detect the French origin of some of 
his idioms ; yet the excellence of the composition of the work as a 
whole is little short of amazing. A French translation, ‘ Les Chaines 
de l’Esclavage,” with considerable additions, appeared “ 4 1’Imprimerie 
de Marat, rue des Cordeliers, vis-4-vis celle de Haute-Feuille. L’an 
premier de la République,” with the name of the author, “J. P. 
Marat, l’Ami du Peuple.” Here is one short extract :— 


The only just aim of a political association is the happiness of the people, and 
whatever be the pretensions of princes, all other considerations ought to yield to 
public welfare ; but the people are inclined to look upon the prince's authority 
alone as being sacred ; they never believe themselves authorised to oppose by 
force his arbitrary mandates ; to prevail with him they believe no means lawful but 
supplications, and are ever ready to submit to the most grievous oppression rather 
than punish the Lord’s Anointed. When subjects groan under the yoke of a 
cruel prince hardly any person finds fault; but when a whole nation passes 
sentence upon a tyrant every one expresses disapprobation. 

The Constitution of England is, no doubt, a monument of political wisdom, if 
compared with others, yet it is not so perfect as we are pleased to affirm, nor can it 
be so, considering its origin and its revolutions. If traced to its first principle, 
it will be found to be very simple, and such as suited uncivilised men; good 
enough for a people who subsisted by pillage, but containing a thousand sources 
of anarchy. ... Be it said, therefore, notwithstanding all those encomiums 
bestowed on our Constitution, liberty is precarious among us: it depends on the 
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want of genius and audacity of our princes, and chiefly on that spirit of inde- 
pendency which prevails in these times over all the nation. As long as this 
spirit shall prevail, liberty may be enjoyed; we are undone as soon as it 
becomes extinct. 

Marat published two medical treatises in English, one of which is 
known only through a mention in Watt’s “Bibliotheca Britannica ;” 
and the other, “‘ An Enquiry into the Nature, Cause, and Cure of a 
singular Disease of the Eyes, by J. P. Marat, M.D.” This drochure 
is dated from Church Street, Soho, 1786, and neither need detain us 
further. So much then for the real Marat in England. 

The apocryphal adventures of this militant scientist are far more 
entertaining than his literary-scientific career. Briefly, then, these 
adventures may be summarised thus :—For a short time he was a 
teacher at the Warrington Academy, in which Dr. Priestley was 
tutor ; he left Warrington for Oxford, where he robbed the Ash- 
molean Museum ; he fled to Ireland, was arrested at Dublin, taken 
back to Oxford, and condemned to the hulks at Woolwich, where one 
of his old scholars at Warrington saw him ; he became a bookseller 
at Bristol, where he failed, and was conducted to the city gaol, but 
was liberated by the society for the relief of those imprisoned for 
small debts ; for some time he taught tambouring at Edinburgh 
under the name of John White, and then at Glasgow ; he again 
contracted debts, this time to a large amount, and scuttled off to 
Newcastle, where he was once more overtaken and put into prison. 

These “facts” form the composite text from which so many of 
Marat’s enemies have preached such exhilarating, self-complacent 
sermons, The “documents justificatifs” are numerous and em- 
phatic enough, but I will confine myself to two, both of which 
appeared in 1793. The Svar of Glasgow, March 4, 1793, contains 
the following :— 

From an investigation lately taken at Edinburgh it is said that Marat, the 
celebrated Orator of the French National Convention, the humane, the mild, the 
gentle Marat, is the same person who, a few years ago, taught tambouring in 
this City, under the name of John White. His conduct, whilst he was here, was 
equally unprincipled, if not as atrocious, as it has been since his elevation to the 
legislatorship. After contracting debts to a very considerable amount he 
absconded, but was apprehended at Newcastle, and brought back to this City, where 
he was imprisoned. He soon after executed a summons of cessto bonorum against 
his creditors ; in the prosecution of which it was found that he had once taught 
in the Academy at Warrington, in which Dr. Priestley was tutor ; that he left 
Warrington for Oxford, where, after some time, he found means to rob the 
museum of a number of gold coins and medallions ; that he was traced to Ireland, 
apprehended at an Assembly there in the character of German count, brought 
back to this country, tried, convicted, and sentenced to some years’ hard labour on 
the Thames. He was refused a cessto, and his creditors, tired of detaining him in 
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gaol, after a confinement of several months, set him at liberty. He then took up 
his residence in this neighbourhood, where he continued about nine months, and 
took his final leave of this country about the beginning of the year 1787. He 
was very ill-looking, of a diminutive size; a man of uncommon vivacity, of a 
very turbulent disposition, and possessed of a very uncommon share of legal 
knowledge. It is said that while here he used to call his children Marat, which 
he said was his family name. 


The author, the Rev. G. Huddesford, of “Topsy Turvey,”a set of 
verses published in 1793, accepted without any inquiry the many 
scandalous falsehoods about Marat, and the following is a note 
attached to the above-named verses :— 


On his arrival in England the active disposition of Marat would not suffer his 
useful talents to lose their energy for want of exercise. He, however, modestly 
endeavoured to suppress the publick testimony which his friends on the other 
side of the water had given to his zzgenuzty. And although he had figured asa 
man of zofe in Paris, he condescended to open a shop of Tambour embroidered 
waistcoats at Oxford, under the assumed appellation of ‘‘le maitre de Marat,” 
and displayed the attractions of an handsome wife to engage the notice of 
Academical customers, to whom he offered his services at the same time as 
teacher of the French language. His house was contiguous to the Ashmolean 
Museum, in visiting which, as a professed votary of Vertii, he became desperately 
enamoured of a cabinet of gold medals ; and, foreseeing the approaching scarcity 
of specie in his own country, he endeavoured, in the true spirit of Gallic patriotism, 
to supply the deficiency by breaking into the Museum and undertaking the 
clandestine conveyance of these valuable coins to France; but before he could 
complete his purpose he was ungenerously apprehended and brought to trial ; 
when this Fast Friend and Advocate of Democratic equality found it convenient 
to shelter himself under the old Feudal distinction by which the breaking into a 
Repository of this description is not strictly deemed an act of Burglary, and 
escaped the halter. Constrained, however, to relinquish his Ashmolean spoils, 
he accepted a temporary accommodation among his brother patriots, exerting 
themselves for the good of their country on board the Hulks at Woolwich, 
and, after having signalised himself with equal éclat in the Northern part of 
Great Britain, he returned to France, where, having been no less than NINE 
TIMES secréte de prise de corps, his integrity, honour, moderation, &c., have 
deservedly enrolled him among the Legislators of the French Republick. 


Unfortunately for those who have held up Marat’s career in this 
country as one long series of crimes, not one of these statements is 
true. They were all invented, or rather dished up to Marat’s dis- 
credit, after he had become a prominent revolutionist in his own 
country. ‘There is nothing but tradition to show that he was ever 
engaged as a tutor at the Warrington Academy: if such were true, 
even tradition does not allege that he in any way misconducted 
himself. There is no doubt about the fact that a serious theft was 
committed at the Ashmolean Museum on February 3, 1776, and 
that the culprit was sentenced to five years’ “hard labour in the 
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raising sand, soil, and gravel from, and cleansing the River Thames or 
any other service for the benefit of the said river.” Mr. Ashbee, in 
his interesting essay already cited, quotes the indictment from the 
Book of the Crown Court for the Oxford Assizes. ‘To the theft 
“ John Peter Le Maitre, a//as Maire, adias Mara,” pleaded guilty, and 
was sentenced at the assizes held in March 1777. ‘To the similarity 
of names may be attributed the origin of this long cherished and 
widely circulated falsehood. It is certain that the accusation can 
rest on no other foundation, for at the very time that the real 
Marat was contributing scientific letters to the Gazette de Santé of 
Paris and practising medicine in London, the apocryphal Marat was 
engaged in “ cleansing the river Thames.” Moreover, a few weeks 
before the theft was actually effected, Marat published his treatise 
on the “ Eyes ”—and yet we are asked to believe that he was at the 
same moment engaged in business at Oxford ! 

So far as regards his ever having been in business at Bristol as a 
bookseller, a very careful inquiry has failed entirely to prove 
that there ever was a bookseller at Bristol of the name of Marat, 
and the archives of the city, as well as the published books and 
papers of the period, afford no evidence in support of this fable. 
That he visited Edinburgh he himself tells in his essay on 
“Eyes ” (page 19):—“The last August, being at Edinburgh, I 
(under the eyes of the ingenious Mr. Miller, oculist) treated an 
American gentleman for this disease. . . . Affairs calling me back 
to London,” &c. That he was “ tambouring” there under the name 
of White is obviously too foolish a calumny to be entertained for a 
moment. That there may have been a Frenchman “ tambouring” 
at Oxford, Edinburgh, and elsewhere under the name of John White 
is perfectly possible, but that there are the faintest grounds for con- 
necting this thief and absconding bankrupt with “l’Ami du Peuple,” 
the friend of Franklin and of Goethe, not even the blindest of 
advocates can admit. These falsehoods have been persistently pro- 
mulgated by nearly every writer on the French Revolution since 
Marat’s tragic death in 1793, until indeed theories and surmises 
have come to be accepted as concrete facts. Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens in his history of that eventful period boldly questioned 
the veracity of these statements, and came to the conclusion that 
Marat was “a much-maligned man.” Of Marat’s career as a 
revolutionary there may or there may not be extenuating circum- 
stances, but of his career as an Englishman nothing that is derogatory 
can be said with truth. His real career here in this country is 
perhaps a good deal less picturesque than the apocryphal one, but 
that is the fault of his detractors. W. ROBERTS. 
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GHYLLS. 


EARLY the most miserable class in society contains those 

who have just fallen below distinction, while their efforts 

have raised them high above mediocrity. These persons are 
unjustly described by the brilliant as “ the rank and file.” 

In crag-climbing there are a few who seem to successfully emulate 
a fly or a spider in negotiating slippery rock walls, who can scramble 
unmoved along the sheerest precipices, or climb untiringly at the 
steepest ascents ; then come “the rank and file,” whose deficiency 
of nerve or strength does not permit such risky work. Where do we 
find this class during the holiday season? Squatting under some 
towering crag maybe, which it is their ambition to ascend, in the 
vain hope that familiarity with its outline will breed contempt for its 
dangers ; or spread-eagled in some dangerous situation, as the man 
who, many years ago, attempted to climb Piers Ghyll, a narrow deep 
chasm in the side of Scawfell Pike (Cumberland). He scrambled 
to a ledge nearly level with the waterfall which closes the direct 
ascent of this most majestic ghyll, then lost confidence and dared 
neither advance nor retreat. ‘Twenty-four hours’ exposure made him 
desperate enough to leap into the fall pool thirty feet beneath, in 
which manner he escaped. 

“A good cragsman is a good mountaineer” is a proved axiom, 
and it has been the habit to advise all failures in the higher branches 
of crag work to try this art; but when the fells are so thoroughly 
and accurately mapped out, and paths are so distinctly traceable as 
they now are, few adventures happen to the careful man, and the 
fierce struggles which form the chief delight of crag-climbing are 
wofully lacking. There is another branch of British fellscraft, 
however, which may meet with the favour of such persons, and 
which should be better known to every one; but to discuss this it 
must be assumed that every climbing machine, every rock scrambler, 
has found his natural sport, for the man to whom this pastime is 
open must be able to discern grace and symmetry in the waterhewn 
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rocks, picturesqueness in the beetling crags, and lively interest in the 
many charms of the ghylls of the fells. 

A ghyll, it may be explained, is the hacked-out course of a fell 
beck or stream, and may be divided into three scenic sections : first, 
the approach—generally by a wide moorland glen, narrowing into a 
defile at its head and choked with boulders of all sizes and shapes. 
The succeeding portion is the gully proper. The deepest waterfalls 
are here, as is also the hardest climbing. The lofty cliffs surrounding 
the fosse are split into irregular chimneys and negotiable angles, 
aiguilles abound, yards wide rise spray-washed slabs without the 
slightest irregularity on their polished surfaces. The head of the 
ghyll is a return to the natural scenery of the fell ; in some places 
this is reached by an easy grass ascent, in others after a rough 
scramble over piled fragments of rock. A steep cornice may, 
however, bar the way, or the ghyll debouch into the hollow of a 
scree basin. Then comes a struggle upwards, the grit slides away at 
every step. The wide scree gully in which the stream of débris 
originates is reached, and progress becomes not a little dangerous. 
The rotten “ mountain delights ” which your feet have set in motion 
slip away from loose rocks on the higher slopes, and down they 
bound at fearful rates. Keep in the shelter if you can, and wait for 
the solid rain to cease. You cannot dodge the flying pieces, for how- 
ever quick your eye may be in marking, the treacherous foothold does 
not permit rapid movement. And the speed some of these 
dislodged stones attain is wonderful. The writer remembers, when 
climbing a scree under Fairfield, seeing a portion of cliff topple over, 
some hundred feet in front. It simply bounced through the air, 
struck a spur from the parent rock some dozen yards from him, and 
burst into dust and splinters. The crash was louder than the 
explosion of a fair-sized cannon, and the very mountain seemed to 
quiver at the shock. Had not a crevice afforded shelter from the 
mass of shingle which for some ten minutes whistled down the side, 
these lines would never have been written. 

Some ghylls are mere fissures in the mountain sides, with lofty 
cliffs rising sheer from their beck beds. In these the imprisoned 
water races down without a break on its surface, a yard wide, perhaps 
four deep. You scramble along the wall of rock and look down 
upon the scene, or laboriously work a way along the ledges, at every 
turn leaping the stream, leaving insecure foot- and hand-hold on one 
side for points equally insecure on the other. Then you come toa 
cataract, the brook tumbles over an abrupt scar into the deep and 
narrow basin, hollowed by and for itself. The gorge is closed, 
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advance is at an end, retreat impossible, for there is not room on the 
narrow ledge in which to face about. There against the sky-line, 
forty feet or more up, is a splinter of harder rock which has presented 
more resistance to weather and water than the rest of the cliff. Follow 
its bold outline to the water where it forms the promontory 
between two minute bays. A tiny crack shows in the angle at 
the head of the cove, up which is the best way out, but there 
are five yards of mossy damp crag between you and that. 
Carefully the body is pressed against the slippery surface, and 
a sidle forward commences, a notch, a microscopic chink affording 
precarious hold. The tiny bay is reached, and a few feet further is 
the crevice desired. An outcrop of felspar now forms a tiny 
escarpment above your head, and holding to this you drag along the 
sheer smooth breast of rock—your whole weight on your arms. If 
the ledge presents the slightest irregularity your fingers will fail to 
grasp it, and with a mighty splash you go into the dimpling pool. 
But the worst predicament is not eternal, and in ten seconds you have 
got into the cranny. After a short breather, up the chimney you 
struggle, wrist, forearm, thigh, and calf all working at their fullest 
power. A gathering light comes in from the left through the cleft 
between the aiguille and the cliff. A lightning flash, more powerful 
than wind or weather, has cracked the former in many places, making 
it dangerous to ascend. ‘The platform behind, however, affords foot- 
hold, and you have another welcome rest. The roar of the waterfall 
fills your ears, and you look through the gap at it. How curiously 
near it seems !—you can almost step into its creamy spout. Splash, 
splash, thud, crunch, splash, splash, thud, crunch, in wearying reitera- 
tion, comes up from the well below. Across the gulfa sheer cliff rises, 
lined and broken in its upper part as its twin on which you are cling- 
ing, but dropping, a broad smooth slab, into the whirlpool beneath. 
In other ghylls, the climbing is less severe—these are the pretty, 
secluded glens by which the effluent of many a mountain tarn finds 
its way to the parent river. The first two miles of the one in mind 
are between bracken-covered slopes. Willows, mountain ashes, and 
hollies flourish, the clear water rushes down rock slides from pool to 
pool, but further up the scenery becomes wilder. The bed of the 
beck is strewn with large fragments of rock fallen from aloft, which 
are happily adapted to the many-shaped waterfalls displayed in the 
first short gully. There is some hazard in frequenting these places, 
as many a man has had proof. The shepherd has possibly seen the 
fall of an immense mass of rock into the shallow where a day or two 
previously his charge made halt to drink. I know one ghyll which 
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in a single night was choked by the fall of a bordering cliff, so 
that a lovely waterfall was formed with a deep pool above and 
another below the obstruction. Many a natural bridge of “chocked” 
rock is formed by such an event. In the higher portion of this 
stream is a large tarn, and just before it is sighted, the waters of the 
outflow are pent into a gorge between two mountains, and cascade 
after cascade breaks upon the view. Climb along the river bed 
here—it is difficult and toilsome work, but the vantage is unique. 
The water churns round ina mad whirlpool here, a few yards in 
front it races towards us on what appears to be a lofty rock shoot but 
which later discovers itself in the form of a dozen tiny falls. The water 
does not seem to fall from one to another of these—it is more of a 
single roll ora bound. Alert bright trout dart about in transparent 
water, devouring whatever food the beck brings down—a hard-cased 
bracken clock which has attempted a flight beyond its power and 
perished, a soft mollusc torn from its rock-home, or a caterpillar 
dislodged by the passing breeze from some twig. Carefully coasting 
round a mossy corner into a recess from which the cheerful thunder 
of water proceeds, we enter a crag basin of remarkable charm. We 
find footing on a slab which almost spans the stream. It has peeled 
from the cliff above and has been caught in its descent on a narrow 
ledge. The brook plashes against its sides and grumbles under it 
to the outlet. The spray-damped cliffs are green with moss ; down 
the gaps by which the springs from above reach their bourne, hang 
long streamers of water-weed ; a wren has taken possession of a dry 
pocket among the rocks opposite and is surveying us suspiciously. 
It twitters and scolds, defies and threatens, but its trouble is for 
nothing. The niche in which it homes is impossible to reach, even 
if we were so minded. Green and grey and yellow, white and 
crimson and brown, are imparted to the direr precipices by the 
lichens ; silvery birch boughs sway above, green yellow roots hang 
into the turmoil of the water. A dipper dashing up the gully sees 
a human presence, hesitates a flash, then passes at accelerated speed, 
its wild song echoing over the drone and boom without a tremor 
ora pause. This rock hollow is merely one among many equally 
pretty, and pen, pencil, or brush fails to convey half its delights. As 
the slippery cliffs afford no handhold on this side, we cross the ghyll 
and attack a cleft down which dangle, as so many ropes, the roots 
of a mountain ash. Holding to these we easily gain the higher level 
of the glen, and make forward. Passing the mountain tarn, we enter 
the upper col, and among my many climbs this has been the most 
unsatisfactory. It is a wild delve in the mountain side, steep banks 
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of scree slope into it, with here and there a tongue-like benk of 
tawny grass. The little stream purls and rattles by your side as you 
force your way over the yielding débris, promising a rocky and pic- 
turesque source. Higher and higher you struggle, and the water 
correspondingly shrinks in volume. The fanlike streams of shale 
and dust have here invaded the narrow dell, and you may hear the 
beck grumbling and spouting beneath the feet. Further up the 
ground seems to rise more abruptly, and your hopes rise, to be quickly 
dashed, for the stream is now too weak to burrow a course for itself. 
The moisture from a wide grassy basin percolates through dank 
green moss, trickles in thin lines down the inequalities, or in wide 
glassy sheets slides—it cannot be said to flov—among the steeper 
rock faces, accommodating itself to all angles without a sound or a 
splash. And this is the source of the stream you have so laboriously 
traced. 

Another fine gully is entered from an old quarry. After care- 
fully negotiating a succession of dripping slabs, on hands and knees, 
you reach the darkened bed of achasm. On the right the light is 
excluded by perpendicular rocks crowned with a plantation of dark 
firs, on the left a less abrupt slope, covered with dainty oak-fern and 
evil-smelling “ramps,” rises to a thicket of hazel, overtopped by ash 
saplings. A couple of these have fallen and form a living bridge 
high above the stream. Climb carefully here and shun the ferny 
slope, for the thin bed of leaf mould slides down with the slightest 
pressure. A misty gleam in front shows that the chasm widens, 
the noise of falling water proclaims a cataract, and soon its trough 
is reached. ‘The tiny stream is descending a succession of mossy 
steps, now close to one bank, now to the other, wandering as it wills 
over the wide face of rock. In winter, when the spongy fell is 
thoroughly saturated, a huge volume crashes through this defile. 
Then the gorge is impossible to scale, the trough is a churn of angry 
yellow-brown waters, and the tiny tinkle deepens to a majestic roar 
Above the fall the water still descends in picturesque cascades, at one 
moment rushing pell-meli down a tiny crevice between smooth black 
rocks, playfully diving into a deep black dub at another. In one 
corner it divides rounda green boulder on which a few wisps of grass 
and a foxglove find sustenance ; further up it passes an abrupt ledge 
in a pretty spout. The merriment of the brook seems to infect you; 
and you feel that you have lost a companion when you reach its 
source in the 

‘* Mere of the moorland 
Boulder-environed.” 
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Entering another ravine which has a most unpromising opening 
near the top of a slate quarry, we notice stupendous crags which 
augur hard work. Their lower stratas are however much broken, 
and the first emerald green basin of water is easily passed, but 
further up a giant mass overhangs the ghyll. After carefully survey- 
ing both sides, a tiny jut is tried and—found wanting. The adven- 
turer loses hold on the rock and is immediately immersed in about 
ten feet of water. The other bank is examined more carefully and 
a long traverse discovered. Along this we warily sidle, making 
holds for hands where possible. At a most awkward point the 
traverse comes to an end, and the way back has to be crawled at 
some risk. 

The most dangerous “gully” incident was met when climbing 
by a waterfall. The rock (ironstone) was steep, but rotten. We 
directed our climb towards a block apparently about five feet in 
diameter. Perhaps this was finely poised on a bed of yielding sand 
or clay, for as soon as we got weight upon it over it toppled, narrowly 
missing crushing us against the wall. The boulder fell into the deep 
water, and of course we fell too. A wetting was a lucky finish to this 
adventure. 

I well remember descending a very pretty ghyll—or was it the 
splendid conditions which made it so? It was a lovely morning, and 
we had climbed High Street during the hours of dusk in order to sec 
the sun rise. A long bank of purple haze had lain along the horizon, 
but the sun rapidly rose above this and flooded hill and valley, 
mountain and lake, in a very blaze of glory. At 5.30 we made 
a move towards Mardale, where we hoped to get some breakfast. 
Down the steep mountain-shoulder, where the path was a dodge 
among the boulders, we made rapid progress to Blea Water, the 
waters of which were rippling in a slight breeze. At the foot of the 
tarn we sat for a while on the grey lichened slabs, enjoying the bright 
warm morning sunshine. ‘Then down the bracken-covered slope 
again toa small waterfall most picturesquely situated. The sun shone 
directly into its deep rocky basin, and every surge of the tumbling 
water was telegraphed to the eye in flash and glitter. Some mountain- 
ash trees clung round the steep rock, their long roots, white and 
green, hanging dripping into the clear pool below. Seen under 
these indescribable circumstances the sight was a very memorable 
one. It was only the pangs of hunger that forced us to move on. 

One of the best expeditions for one who has a real liking for the 
smaller beauties of water and rock scenery is to Sacgill. This is at 
the head of Longsleddale, a long narrow yalley of the usual lakeland 
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type, with an unusually cramped defile at the foot. Right in front, 
as you cross the narrow switchback bridge from the cluster of 
antiquated houses known as Sacgill and turn up the edge of the 
torrent, are Harter and Grey Crags, the abrupt front of the former 
continuing in Goat Scar, a pile of rough fox-haunted crags. Grey 
Crag is a pyramid of huge cliffs where the more daring dalesmen 
annually climb to the nests of the hawks accused of harassing the 
sheep. Carrion-feeders these birds undoubtedly are, but hardly 
guilty of this heinous crime. As the walk is proceeded with, a 
curious depression in the dale-head is reached—a flat entirely 
covered with stones, which at some distant time has evidently been a 
smalltarn. Portions of this level are still banked up to make pools for 
sheep washing, and a strong wall has been built across at the foot to 
prevent the loose débris washing at flood time on the cultivated 
valley below. At the head of the depression comes our ghyll. At 
first the usual succession of small cataracts, each with its clear pool 
where the water swirls awhile ere escaping down the water-worn green 
slabs which constitute the steep river bed. The path, or rather the 
sheep track, which serves ‘his purpose, becomes steeper, and the falls 
correspondingly higher. You rise from the valley in a succession of 
mighty steps; the shelf on which you are standing prevents your 
seeing the route by which you came, giving in return a distant view 
of the valley shimmering in the bright sunshine, with still further, 
range after range of moorish hills, with here and there a rough cliff, 
till the distant sea closes the view. You are now in the very jaws of 
the pass ; a spur of Goat Scar approaches the stream from the left, 
and a tall corner of Grey Crag forces itself into the narrowing glen 
opposite. Now the more immediate river banks rise higher, the 
rolling waters in front come by a swiftly descending curve. At this 
point we climb round the foot of the rocky bank, here some fifty feet 
high, and find a standing place on a small beach. This is the only 
place in the rock basin where such a foothold is possible. Behind 
us the crags rise, covered with tiny clumps of mountain sage and 
fringed at their tops with waving bracken fronds. Beyond, higher 
and higher rise the stony ridges to the crags, which strike the eye in 
whichever direction it is turned. The beck tumbles into the small 
cleft, and as yet its unbroken descent is out of sight, but the soft, 
liquid, churning sound betrays its presence. 

As other venues fail us, a tough scramble up the grass- hung bank 
commences. From the bank of the gorge are several grand vertical 
views through luxuriant mountain ashes of the stream dimpling in the 
deep crevice, and then of the waterfall, with its brink twenty feet 
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beneath, its chasm fully fifty. Further on come a number of pretty 
cascades, then you emerge from a water-hewn gallery on a level with 
the stream. As the pass widens, a belt of tough slaty rocks is 
approached, and down these the beck shoots. Not a bush grows 
near—we are at too high an elevation, and the view savours of 
desolation. Watery-green rocks pall; the succession of streams 
sliding almost noiselessly down long smooth surfaces becomes 
monotonous; ridge after ridge of stony fells gives a dreary impression, 
but just where the pass opens into the swampy moor is its redeeming 
feature. Threading along the course of the beck, we see a stream 
issuing from a crag-guarded ghyll, and on approach find that the 
stream fills it from bank to bank. A few stepping-stones allow one 
to reach a place where some advance can be made along the foot of 
the cliffs. Then ford the stream at the shallow, and climb the 
jutting crag to the right. You are now in an amphitheatre of rocks. 
In front is the waterfall, its spray damping you through; almost 
beneath is the chink-like passage through which the water escapes. 
On either hand tall crags rise, all dripping with spray, and hung with 
luxuriant mosses. Here and there a fern, hart’s tongue or similar 
slime-loving variety, finds roothold ; a huge fragment, torn down 
maybe by lightning, reclines precariously in a corner, ready, it seems, 
to fall and block up the pool. An active person can spring easily 
across the narrow gulf to the cliff over which the stream is pouring, 
and there find sufficient hold to climb out. But it allows of no 
mistakes. <A fall into the well of the cascade is to be dreaded, as the 
unfortunate could only trust to the stream carrying him into the out- 
flow passage ; there is no handhold within reach by which a good 
position could be secured again. After this ghyll, not more than 
fifty yards in length, has been explored, the tour is finished, and it 
cannot fail to have been a most pleasing one. 
WILLIAM T, PALMER. 
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THE LETTERS OF DE BROSSES. 


. NE copie fut dérobée par un sieur Serieys, qui était en 

1793 commis a4 la garde des papiers saisis chez les 
émigrés, et il la fit imprimer en 1799.” Such is, in brief, the curious 
story of the Letters from Italy of Charles de Brosses, Comte de 
Montfalcon et de Tournai, letters which no less competent a critic 
than Sainte-Beuve has, in his Causeries du Lundi, thought fit to rank 
among the lesser masterpieces of French literature. 

Had any one, whether at Dijon or elsewhere, during the lifetime 
of the learned Président du Parlement, remarked prophetically to 
that distinguished writer and great lawyer that his reputation with 
posterity would solely depend upon these unassuming documents— 
hastily dashed off for the mere amusement of a little coterie— 
M. de Brosses would very probably have shrugged his shoulders in 
well-imagined incredulity. For Charles de Brosses was once a per- 
sonage of some importance. In the first place, he was a celebrated 
lawyer, holding the proud position of Premier Président du Parle- 
ment at Dijon, that capital which has brought forth so many men of 
genius, and which enjoys the distinction of having maintained its 
independence at a time when all the other towns of France had 
succumed to the imperious sway of Parisian domination. Then, 
again, he was a scholar held in high repute, an author whose fame 
had wandered far beyond the limits of his province. His accom- 
plishments in literature were as varied as they were successful. He 
was an acknowledged authority upon Sallust, of whose text he pub- 
lished an elaborate reconstruction and translation. He had written 
upon “ Fetichism,” upon “Pompey,” upon “ Negroes,” upon the 
“Mechanical Formation of Languages,” upon “ Herculaneum,” upon 
the “ History and Theory of Navigation into Austral Climes.” The 
hostility of Voltaire alone debarred him from the attainment of the 
crowning glory, a chair in the Academy. 

Surely it is by the irony of fate that a bundle of fugitive letters, 
accidentally unearthed, should form to-day his chief claim to remem- 
brance. “Il n’est resté grand homme que dans sa province,” is 
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Sainte-Beuve’s lament, and the world at large knows little and cares 
less concerning the past triumphs of de Brosses. Occasionally, 
indeed, though rarely, his name crops up in connection with his 
amusing quarrel with Voltaire: an acrimonious and wordy warfare, 
which went on for years, and began with nothing more important 
than a question as to the ownership of ‘‘ quatorze moules de bois.” 
To have made an enemy of Voltaire is to have ensured some slight 
degree of immortality, not always enviable. De Brosses deserves a 
better fate. His letters are a fitting passport to our memory. 

Their essential charm, it may be said at once, lies in their 
naturalness. The letters reveal a personality far other than we 
should expect in the erudite author of the dissertation Sur les Dieux 
Fétiches ; witty, kind, wobbling over with geniality and good-humour, 
with perfect simplicity and joyous recklessness. The writer jots 
down his impressions just as they occur to him, without premedita- 
tion or eye to future publication. He goes everywhere, sees everything, 
knows every one, and sends home a sort of journal of his doings for 
the delight of the coterie of kindred spirits left behind at Dijon, to 
enable them to gain some certain understanding of the Italy they 
cannot visit. His literary method is simplicity itself. ‘ When I 
have nothing else to do, I put on my nightcap and dressing-gown 
and write off to you in hot haste all the farrago of what has passed 
before my eyes or in my head.” City by city, Italy is metaphorically 
turned inside out in this happily rescued sheaf of almost forgotten 
letters. De Brosses was hampered by no restrictions such as wait 
upon the modern tourist. Armed with introductions to prominent 
politicians, scholars, cardinals, he was able to penetrate all sanc- 
tuaries, and to snatch the secrets of every dim confessional. 
Humanity ranged itself before him. No pulse of life escaped him. 
“De Brosses reste le premier critique pénétrant, fin, gai, et de grand 
coup d’ceil, qui a bien vu dans secs contradictions et ses merveilles ce 
monde d'Italie.” The judgment of Sainte-Beuve finds a counterpart 
in that of Stendhal, who knew Italy so well: “Aucun étranger, 
avant ni depuis, ne I’a mieux vue et jugée que de Brosses.” 

On Saturday, May 30, 1739, Charles de Brosses, then thirty 
years of age, left his native town of Dijon and commenced his tour 
through the Italian cities. His primary object was to collate and 
examine the numerous manuscripts of Sallust which lay in the 
libraries of Bologna, Rome, and Florence. Fortunately, however, 
the expedition had also another and more interesting aspect. De 
Brosses had a keen eye for pleasure as well as for instruction. He 
was a connoisseur of the arts, learned in statuary and painting, a 
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lover of music, a patron of the drama. Again, he was an acute 
observer of mankind, a gentle satirist of the little foibles of society— 
one who liked to lounge in cafés or in salons to note the petty 
vanities of fellow-creatures. His letters are a mixture of frivolity 
and seriousness—now a criticism, now a maxim, now a vivid descrip- 
tive touch of men and places, now a humorous reflection, now a 
snatch of classical quotation. ‘ Nul plus que lui,” has said a well- 
known Frenchman, “n’eut le gofitt fin et délicat des arts, la sensibilité 
italienne unie a la malice et 4 la naiveté gauloise.” 

Italy, at the period in which de Brosses depicts it, was in a 
condition which lent itself admirably to his peculiar treatment, his 
combination of the grave and gay. The country seemed given up 
to an inaction joyeuse a{ter the prolonged labours of the past 
three centuries. In 1739 the land could boast of no great writers or 
great artists ; with the sole exception of music, literature and art were 
in their decadence. Italy was reposing peacefully upon her laurels, 
careless of all things save the present. What our Gallic neighbours 
term /e souci de la vie politique had not yet been awakened in 
her; she dreamt neither of independence nor of future unity. 
Pleasure and gaiety were her one prevailing thought. The minor 
princelings, among whom the land was split up, vied with each other 
in the extravagant luxury of their courts ; the republics, which already 
existed, had no more serious affairs of state than to arrange for new 
amusements. 

Such was Italy as Charles de Brosses beheld it. In his letters he 
pictures it without exaggeration and without suppression, its manners, 
customs, people, and antiquities, its virtues and its many follies. 

With him we are taken to the theatre at Verona, where the monks 
outnumber the laymen in the audience, and where, at the sound of 
the Angelus bell, the actress, who is swooning on the stage, interrupts 
her performance in order to sing the “Ave Maria,” and then swoons 
afresh. We are introduced to fantastic red-heeled priests, who, in the 
presence of 4,000 persons at a public ceremony, “se font donner des 
coups d’éventail sur le nez par des courtisanes célébres ;” to nuns, who 
carry poniards and fight a duel for love of the Abbé de Pomponne. 

Or again, we are at Genoa, in a café watching a company of 
carters in sackcloth eating ices; in a corner of the town we come 
across a little band of gentlefolk, all of the highest rank, and seated 
upon broken-down chairs for the sake of economy, engaged in earnest 
conversation. We stroll along the streets between houses painted in 
fresco like the scenes in an opera—the roadway narrow and the 
buildings lofty—until we arrive at the Cathedral. Here we are 
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fortunate enough to see the Doge on one of the five days in the year 
on which he is allowed to stir out of his palace without leave. The 
senators walk two and two behind him, disguised in huge wigs, and 
wearing long dresses of black silk high on the shoulders, which give 
them the look of being hunchbacked. Before him march his pages, 
splendidly attired in red velvet doublets, with cloaks lined with green 
satin, and with a profusion of gold lace. During the ceremony an 
abbé, wearing red-heeled shoes and carrying a fan, plays divinely on 
the organ. 

Then the curtain falls, and when it rises Genoa has passed away. 
We find ourselves instead at Naples, with its /azsaroni, its purchased 
titles, its artificiality and superstition. The steps of the Monte Oliveto 
are impassable by reason of the rabble which encumber them ; these 
people have no habitation ; they live in the streets, do no work, and 
are only kept from starving by alms given to them by the convents: 
The Jourgeoisie are vain, the higher nobility luxurious, and the smaller 
jealous of their little titles, sold to them for a consideration by the 
Austrian Emperor. ‘“E veramente duca ma non cavaliere,” runs the 
current proverb. Our butcher, since he was created a duke, serves 
us only through his apprentices. The wife of a shopkeeper never 
goes out driving without being followed by another carriage, which is 
empty, but adds to the noise and clatter. In the evening, everybody 
makes a point of being at the Opera, where the celebrated Senesino 
is singing, and the new actress Barrati awaits a verdict on her efforts. 
The stage is so constructed that by removing a partition at the back 
of it the theatre opens on the royal gardens, and the perspective is 
indefinitely enlarged. Among the audience, in his box on the second 
tier, sit the King and Queen. All the courtiers are in splendid 
dresses, the King in an old brown coat with yellow buttons. During 
the performance he converses or sleeps, for he cares for nothing 
except hunting—and of that sport he has but little, for the peasants 
poach all over the country, so much so that when his Majesty shoots 
two thrushes and four sparrows he professes to be happy. As for the 
Queen, she does little but offer her hand to be kissed; she has a 
nose like a beak and the complexion of a lobster. 

It is a relief when we leave Naples behind us and journey on to 
Florence, the city of cultured literary amateurs. The first object of 
interest is the Academy della Crusca. Here the seat of every chair 
is formed of a basket stuffed with straw, the director sits on a hay- 
rick, the table is a kneading trough, the wardrobes are sacks, the 
papers are kept in a mill hopper. The one who reads these papers 
has half his body in a bolting cloth. A hundred similar puns are 
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in vogue, the name “ della crusca” signifying bran. The idea is, of 
course, to knead together the Italian language, to refine it, rejecting 
what is impure. Next, we are conducted round the galleries, the 
churches, and the palaces, under the guidance of the Abbate 
Nicolini, who knows something of everything from the style of a 
lady’s headdress to the integral calculus of Newton. With nightfall 
we attend a conversazione, where Veracini plays upon the violin ; 
from eight to nine hundred persons are present, the ladies blazing 
with diamonds, the men wearing costumes which even the Duc de 
Richelieu would hesitate to wear. 

Suddenly the scene changes and we are at Venice, “ ville de 
politique et de volupté,” with its incessant intrigue and conspiracy, 
with its ancient aristocracy, ‘‘ qui espionne et corrompt pour régner, 
et qui régne en effet par les inquisitions d’état et les courtisanes.” 
In the grand Council Chamber, the Councillors of State and the 
Inquisitors are proceeding to the election of a captain of the galleys ; 
a score of pages, dressed in red, run through the building to collect 
the ballot papers; the successful candidate is kissed by all those 
present. We wander away to the studio of Rosalba, the famous 
portrait painter, or turn over precious manuscripts in the library of 
Saint Mark. The Marchese Foscarini receives us in a superb sa/on, 
richly furnished, where there is neither chair nor stool on which one 
can sit with comfort, on account of the delicacy of the carving. We 
meet the French Ambassador, who welcomes us with cordiatity ; 
his position is the reverse of pleasant, for none of the local nobility 
are permitted under pain of death to pass the threshold of an 
embassy. ‘This is not an idle law, and the fact of a nobleman having 
been executed for merely entering the house of an ambassador in 
order to gaze at his mistress, without speaking to a soul, is in itself 
proof of its application. The man of the hour in Venice is the great 
musician Hasse, at whose concerts we are privileged to be a listener ; 
his wife is Faustina Bordoni, whose voice is no longer what it was, 
although she sings with perfect taste. Now, again, we kneel in 
ecstasy before a Titian in the recesses of some obscure convent, or 
injure our eyes in a vain attempt to make out the half-obliterated 
frescoes by Giorgione in the Fondaco dei Tedeschi. Nor do we 
ever breakfast until we have placed'a dozen paintings by Tintoretto 
and at least two ceilings by Paul Veronese on our conscience. 
Then the Square of Saint Mark attracts us, and we walk in the 
Broglio among the councillors and lawyers, Turks, Greeks, Dalma- 
tians, vendors of food, boatmen, marionettes, and preaching friars, 
It is from this point that one sees at its best the combination 
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of earth and sea, of gondolas and shops, of vessels and churches, 
and people of all nationalities arriving and departing every moment. 
Finally we step into a gondola and glide along to the residence of 
old Marshal Schulemburg, where we sit for upwards of an hour, 
“ buvant le vin de Canarie et faisant grande chére allemande, en 
nous laissant raconter tous les maux qu’avait donnés au vieux 
tacticien ce démon incarné de Charles Douze.” 

On the following morning we leave Venice by the post em route 
for Rome by easy stages. We make but a short halt at Bologna 
and Padua, and pause only at Siena, where the Chevalier Perfetti, a 
professional improvisatore, recites to us a fine impromptu poem upon 
the subject of the Aurora Borealis in rhymed octaves. The road is 
infamous, and we meet with a series of adventures, pleasant and 
unpleasant. At last, however, having travelled four hundred and 
thirteen miles in varying stages of discomfort, we cross the Tiber 
and the Ponte Molle. 

It was from Rome that the majority of de Brosses’ letters were 
addressed. For he was fortunate enough to visit the city at a 
stirring moment, when the election of a Pontiff was in progress. 
Clement XII., blind since the beginning of his reign, was i articulo 
mortis at the date of his arrival. 

“T have just returned,” writes de Brosses next day, “from the 
Pontifical Palace, where I saw a sad image of human grandeur. All 
the rooms were open and deserted, and I passed through them 
without seeing a cat, until I reached the chamber of the Pope 
whose corpse lay upon a bed, watched by four Jesuits, who were 
reciting or pretending to recite their prayers.” 

Of the subsequent proceedings—the funeral obsequies, the 
interregnum, and the Conclave—he gives us a lengthy and detailed 
description. Cardinal Camerlingo ruled throughout the interim. 

“ He has the right during several days to coin money in his name 
and to his profit. He has just sent word to the Director of the 
Bank that if, in the space of three days, he does not issue an im- 
portant sum of money, he will have him hanged. The Director 
will not fail to obey, as the terrible Camerlingo is well known to 
keep his word.” 

The whole town was in a ferment, the Vatican in the hands of 
hundreds of workmen, rushing in and out of its only entrance like a 
swarm of bees. Inside the great rooms little wooden two-storied 
buildings were being hurriedly run up to accommodate the cardinals— 
a miniature city in a palace. ‘The cardinals are crowded into these 
erections, like herrings in a barrel, without air or light, and obliged 
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to burn candies at midday ; the atmosphere is horrible, and the cells 
are alive with vermin.” Sentries were posted along the corridors at 
night to prevent the prelates from communicating with each other. 
Outside the Vatican the Swiss Guards were stationed. 

And, meanwhile, laments de Brosses, “the town is terribly dull, 
as there is now no longer Pope or cardinal in it, and neither opera 
nor assemblies.” 

The party left Rome before the deliberations of the Conclave were 
completed. On the eve of their departure they dined with no less 
distinguished a personage than the King of England, better known 
as the Chevalier of St. George, and at that time resident in Rome. 
De Brosses describes him in unflattering terms :— 

“ The Pretender is easily recognised for a Stuart ; he has it written 
in his face. He is tall and thin, and resembles the portraits of his father, 
James the Second, very closely, and also the late Marshal Berwick, his 
natural brother, only that the Marshal had a sad and severe expression, 
whereas the Pretender’s is not only sad but silly. He is an ultra dézof, 
and his mornings are passed in prayer at the grave of his wife in the 
Church of the SS. Apostoli. As to his intellect, I am unable to judge, 
but his appearance is not in his favour.” 

With him were his two sons, Prince Charles Edward and the 
Duke of York, “both narrow-minded and less intelligent than princes 
of their years should be.” 

The exiles were treated in Rome with all the consideration due 
to their exalted rank. Outside the palace stood a guard of Papal 
troops, and an escort invariably accompanied the royal carriage. The 
fullest ceremonial was observed within the household. ‘ When the 
King enters the dining-room, the young princes, before taking their 
seats, kneel down and ask his benediction.” Etiquette required that 
no one should drink until the King had done so. “I thought,” 
naively adds de Brosses, “that I should die of thirst on one occasion 
when his Majesty had for a long time forgotten to drink.” 

De Brosses excels in little touches of this kind. Above all things 
he is a student of men and manners, a keen and humorous observer, 
with a rarely equalled faculty of imparting his impressions. It may 
be well to quote a passage from the letters ## extenso by way of illus- 
tration of his style when he is writing in his favourite and lightest 
vein; a passage which cannot but lose much of its native grace in 
the rude process of translation :— 

“Every year on the festival of St. Louis, December 18, the French 
Ambassador at Rome celebrates the anniversary of that conversion 


by a very sumptuous banquet. This dinner is not one of the least 
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curious of the sights to be seen here. We sat down, five hundred 
and fifty in number, at a table shaped liked a horseshoe. There 
were seven or eight cardinals present, as well as all the principal 
Frenchmen and foreigners of distinction in Rome, and a great num- 
ber of Roman nobles, especially those favourable to France. The 
Duc de St. Aignan assures me that this dinner cost him eight hun- 
dred pounds. Well! We were requested not to give up our plates 
and dishes to any but those in the ducal livery. The pillage that 
takes place is incredible. The soup had scarcely been removed 
before we were importuned by a horde of strange waiters to give 
them provisions for their masters. One especially singled me out, 
probably thinking that I looked the greatest idiot in the company. 
I made him a present of a turkey, a chicken, a slice of sturgeon, a 
partridge, some roedeer, several tongues, and a ham; but he always 
returned. ‘Yet,’ said I to him, ‘the table is equally well garnished 
elsewhere; why come always back to me? Besides, your master is 
quite able to procure for himself all that he may require. Never 
have I seen any one eat so much as he is doing.’ Detroy, who was 
sitting near, said quietly : ‘ You must be very simple to think he asks 
all this for his master ; it is for himself.’ And, looking round, I saw 
on all sides things being carried off in the pockets and napkins of 
these gentlemen. The Ambassador told me that he was annually 
pillaged on these occasions to the tune of from twenty-five to thirty 
pieces of silver plate. At dessert there was a general scramble, and 
hardly anything was left.” 

In this sort of writing, de Brosses, perhaps, is at his best. It is 
only, indeed, when in presence of pure Nature that he fails to fulfil 
our expectations. Rousseau had not yet discovered Nature, and, 
unlike our modern travellers, de Brosses is left untouched by land- 
scape. The one piece of scenery which he dwells on con amore is 
that which lies between Vicenza and Padua, a distance of but twenty 
miles. And his description of it is in keeping with his character. 
The roadside is planted with shrubs cut in quincunxes, and in chess- 
board patterns. “II n’y a point de décoration d’opéra plus belle ni 
mieux ornée qu’une pareille campagne.” Even the Alps did not 
appeal to him, and, although he must have traversed them more 
than once, there is no mention of them in the letters. Again, to 
take another instance, the sad majestic grandeur of the Roman 
Campagna merely draws from him the following reflection: “ Il 
fallait que Romulus f(t ivre quand il songea 4 batir une ville dans 
un terrain aussi laid.” 

But it is useless to search for accounts of landscape scenery in 
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any of the letters of de Brosses. His genius cannot truthfully be 
said to have displayed itself in that particular direction. In his own 
peculiar province, on the other hand, few persons would deny him 
grace. Read the daily story of his life at Venice, with its concluding 
homesick touch of sadness : 

“T tell you frankly that one of the great drawbacks of being in 
Venice is, when the evening comes, not to have with one dear 
Poupelines, big Blancey, honest Quintin, Maleteste and Bévy, Dame 
Cortois, those excellent little ladies De Montot and De Bourbonne ; 
in fact, all our little set, to talk, with elbows on the table, of a 
thousand other things besides St. Mark’s and that eternal Broglio. 
You must expect, when on your travels, to satisfy the eyes but to 
leave the heart empty—to get as much amusement and novelty as 
possible, but no social happiness. You live among those who care 
as little for you as you do for them ; and, however amiable they may 
appear, it is difficult to feel much interest in people whom it is 
improbable that you will ever meet again.” 

With these words, then, let us take leave of Charles de Brosses. 
“Une petite téte gaie, ironique, et satirique, perdue dans l’immensité 
d'une forét de cheveux, qui l’offusque.” That was how Diderot 
described him. His personality shines out on every page of his 
delightful letters to the final sentence of them all. ‘With what 
delight shall I see all my friends again after a year’s absence and those 
charming little ladies, Bourbonne, Montot, and Fontelli! Oh! che 
gusto to see them all again, and to talk of the Capitol with those we 
love !” 

ALBERT LOUIS COTTON. 
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EAST LONDON IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


ONDONERS of the present generation are so accustomed to 

regard the eastern outskirts of their ancient city as a district 

of factories and slums, that the fact that this neighbourhood has 

been the home of many of England’s most notable men, and the 
scene of many an historic incident, is too often overlooked. 

Whitechapel, Stepney, Poplar, Bromley, Bow, Mile End, and 
the adjoining East End parishes, no longer form the favourite sylvan 
sporting grounds of the good citizens of London. In fact, as long 
ago as the year 1292, Richard de Graveshend, Bishop of London, 
sought permission to enclose his woods at Stepney, but upon protest 
from the representatives from the London wards that “time out of 
mind they have been used to chase and to hunt within the woods 
aforesaid, and without, hares, foxes, rabbits, and other beasts, where 
and when they might please,” the Bishop’s petition was refused.! 

It was in the rural district of Bethnal Green (then part of 
Stepney) that the episcopal palace of the Bishops of London 
formerly stood, and Stow records that in the year 1299 Edward I. 
held parliament at Stepney, in the house of Lord Mayor Walleis. 

In the salubrious neighbourhood of Whitechapel, Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, in the reign of Henry VIII. had his country house,? 
and various historical documents show that between the thirteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries a host of knights and civic dignitaries 
—including titled members of the great families of Wentworth, 
Howard, and Vere—resided in the country lying between Aldgate 
Pump and Bow Bridge. Few parish churches can claim to harbour 
so much aristocratic dust as those of Stepney and Bromley-by-Bow, 
which now, alas! stand shadowed in a forest of smoke-vomiting 
factory chimneys and stunted residences designed in London’s 
gloomiest style. 

But even when in the height of its popularity as a rural retreat, 
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East London was of interest, as it is to-day, on account of its arts 
and industries. And pre-eminent among its crafts stands that of 
shipbuilding. Out of the familiar black mud of the East London 
banks of the Lea and the Thames there have arisen, century after 
century, in continuous succession, ships that have fought in 
England’s bloodiest battles, ships that have carried British explorers 
to the furthermost corners of the earth, ships which have borne to 
distant lands the pioneers of British colonisation, and a mighty 
multitude of ships which have largely aided in building London’s 
reputation as the largest trading centre in the world. 

It is probable that King Alfred, the founder of the British navy, 
launched some of his ships from the river banks of East London, for 
it was in the Lea that he stranded and captured the Danish fleet, and 
along the Lea and the Thames that the Danish invaders were often 
to be found. 

It is recorded that James I., in 1603, launched from Blackwall the 
East India Company’s ship Zrades Increase, a vessel of 1,200 tons; 
and long before this date we know that this district had been a ship- 
building centre. Again, some three hundred years (1898) after the 
visit of King James we again find royal personages visiting the 
district for the purpose of launching a ship—this time the great 
battleship A/dbion, a worthy modern representative of the East End 
shipbuilding craft. True, shipbuilding is not now so extensively 
carried on here as once it was; but while such firms as Yarrow & 
Co. and the Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company remain, 
East London handicraft will be found strongly in evidence in every 
quarter of the globe. It is not, therefore, surprising, in view of its 
nautical connection, to find a great number of seamen of all ranks 
mentioned on the tombstones and in the registers of old East 
London churches. 

Next in importance to shipbuilding, the bread-making industry 
should perhaps be placed, for a large number of ancient London 
records refer to bakers of East London. Thus in 1310 we find the 
following Bow bakeresses accused of selling halfpenny loaves deficient 
in weight :—Sarra Foting, Christina Terrice, Godiyeva Foting, Matilda 
de Bolingtone, Christina Prichet, Isabella Sperling, Alice Pegges, 
Johanna de Cauntebrigge, and Isabella Pouveste.! One wonders 
why the husbands were not summoned. In a similar case, in 1316, 
when Agnes Foting’s bread was seized it was “adjudged that her 
bread should be forfeited and given to the prisoners in Neugate, 
because her husband did not come to avow [own] the bread.” Are 
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we to assume that in the absence of the husbands the bread was 
merely forfeited without the infliction of a fine? 

An indication of the importance of the bread-making business is 
also found in an enactment of the reign of Henry III. to the effect 
that “every cart of Bremble [Bromley-by-Bow] or Stevenhethe 
[Stepney] that comes into the City with bread shall pay each day 
one halfpenny.” 

Mention is frequently made in old records of the mills on the Lea 
near Bow Bridge, and from the following petition mentioned by Riley 
it is evident that in the fourteenth century fulling was carried on at 
some of these mills. In the year 1376 a petition concerning the 
fullers of Old Ford and Stratford is presented praying “ that it may 
please your very benign Lordships that the said hurers [makers of 
shaggy fur caps] shall not be allowed from henceforth to full in the 
said mills.” 

Of life in East London during the seventeenth century John 
Evelyn, Samuel Pepys, and Daniel Defoe each give us glimpses. In 
1662, John Evelyn with the Duke of York visits an East India 
vessel lying at Blackwall where “they gave us Canarie that had been 
carried to and brought from the Indies, and which was indeede in- 
comparably good.” In 1664, Pepys records that he went with his wife 
“to take the ayre, it being very warm and pleasant, to Bowe and Old 
Ford,” while a writer in the year 1600 affirms that “many holde that 
Mile-End is no walke without a recreation at Stratford Bow with 
creame and cakes.” 

Although history does not record many martial scenes in East 
London, many imposing pageants have undoubtedly passed along the 
great road leading from Essex to London, and the record in the 
Acts of the Privy Council of the mobilisation of over five thousand 
footmen from the various shires at Bow on July 29, 1588, is not 
without interest. 

A few of the more striking incidents of the earlier history of 
East London, such as the burning of fifteen so-called heretics at Bow 
in 1556, are familiar to every one, but scattered among various State 
papers, parish registers, and private collections there are a host of 
references to East London districts, incidents, and inhabitants, which 
if carefully gathered together would form a most valuable aid to the 
compilation of a complete history of the manners and customs of the 
people of London in bygone days. No description of the life of 
the people within the city can be complete which neglects the 
influence exerted by the people and country lying upon the eastern 
outskirts of the town, HAROLD F. HILLS. 
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LOVE’S COUNTER-SPELL. 


ss HERE is no outline too odd, no form too disarre, for Nature. 

She has no orthodox and arbitrary angles. How fantastic 
is her pencilling the shapes wrought on frosty window-panes bear 
out, where ferns and palms and spear-like grasses grow in silvery 
profusion. For the license of her colouring behold the clouds 
banked in the pathway of the sunken sun, or floating where the 
afterglow lends a transitory splendour. Could one but interpret her 
fantasies worthily, originality must follow, and with originality— 
success.” So spoke, or rather ruminated, Raymond Vandelt, the 
young painter, as he stood before his last work lying fresh from his 
brush upon the easel, giving it those finishing touches so dear to the 
artistic soul. It was a forest glade; the time, evening. All around 
it, rooted in fern and bracken and brake, stood great trees, the 
patches of sunset light on their trunks glowing like flame in contrast 
with the surrounding shadows ; while in the foreground, instinct with 
life and animation and movement, was seen the flying form of the 
“ Spectre Huntsman,” as booted and spurred, with horn in hand, he 
urged on his yelling pack. A glance round the studio would have 
sufficed to indicate to a connoisseur the original genius of its 
occupant, who might have been animated by turns with the fancy of 
a Fuseli, a Blake, or a Martin. Here Manfred pondered among the 
ruins of Imperial Rome; there Vathek and his paramour were 
descending by the light of torches the subterranean staircase that 
led to the radiant Hall of Eblis ; while an entire side of the studio 
was taken up by a series of sketches from Hoffman’s tales—Hoffman 
the writer, whose weird genius was dominated by a love of the 
musical art. But, as may readily be perceived, Vandelt’s talent was 
not one which would appeal to the ordinary workaday world. The 
fantastic side of Nature may be appreciated by a select few; to the 
majority it must ever remain an enigma and a puzzle, as well as 
those who seek to expound it. So whether our artist, giving free 
rein to his fancy, realised his own dreams on canvas, or whether 
he sought inspiration from some neglected masterpiece, such as 
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“ Rasselas,” or “The Castle of Otranto,” the result was still the 
same—he grew poorer and poorer. For while the neighbouring 
farmers and landowners of the town in which he dwelt would have 
readily purchased stereotyped portraits of their wives and children, 
of their homesteads, horses, and dogs, the strange weird beauty 
inseparable from his Gothic castles and demon-haunted glens not 
merely failed to excite their admiration, but even called up in its 
place a feeling of discomfort and aversion. But no amount of 
failure appeared able to daunt Vandelt, or wean him from the artistic 
theories to which he steadily adhered ; and it was not till the actual 
necessaries of life began to fail, and his stock of canvases and 
colours was becoming exhausted without hope of replenishment, that 
he awoke to the fact that poverty was upon him, and all the troubles 
that come in its train. Things were thus going from bad to worse, 
and on this particular evening on which our tale opens, having put 
the finishing touches to his picture, it was with a heavy heart that he 
locked up his studio and set off to talk matters over with one 
Lucius Salvini, an acquaintance who lived in a street close at hand. 
Now this Lucius, although styling himself ‘“ Dealer in China and 
Curios,” might, had he been so minded, have termed himself retailer 
in many things besides. For not merely did old helmets gleam 
from the summits of the huge oak chests stacked along the floor of 
his abode, and rapiers and two-edged swords cross as if in mortal 
combat on its walls; but dried alligators and queer reptiles with 
long tails and longer names dangled from its roof; while occa- 
sionally, where one least expected it, in some dusky corner there 
grinned, as if in mockery of its strange surroundings—/he human 
skull, And if the contents of the dwelling were heterogeneous, not 
less so, according to popular belief, were the capabilities of its 
possessor. He was credited, among other things, with cabalistic 
propensities, and with dabbling in astronomy and arts little known 
to man. His specifics of all kinds were said to be infallible, and it 
would have been difficult to find an ailment for which he would not 
have brewed a decoction. 

Yet preposterous as were many of the tales circulated on his 
behalf they rested, as rumours so often do, upon a solid substratum 
of fact. Not that the love-philtres, medicines, and cordials he 
dispensed so liberally to the surrounding peasants were of greater 
efficacy than the usual run of such restoratives ; but the man himself 
had a gift, than which no more subtle or mysterious can be said to 
exist. As a mesmerist he was of unequalled power. Several times, 
indeed, when he had turned his black and sparkling eyes upon the 
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artist, the latter had been conscious that he was in contact with an 
indomitable and inflexible will, dormant only because the necessity 
for its exertion had never arisen. This knowledge, however, had so 
far troubled him but little, finding as he did a counter-fascination in 
the Italian’s racy and brilliant conversation, and especially in his 
vivid descriptions of his native land, of its pines, and ruins, and 
cascades, and the strange sad beauty of the Roman Campagna seen 
under the sloping rays of the sun. It was, therefore, with but slight 
—if any—misgivings, that he stopped before the door of the Italian’s 
abode, knocked, and was admitted. As soon as his eyes grew ac- 
customed to the darkness that prevailed within, which the smoky 
light of an oil lamp did little to dispel, he perceived his friend sitting 
in a high-backed chair. He was a man of some thirty-five years, 
tall and well formed, to whom an aquiline nose, aided by the swarthy 
complexion of his race, gave a distinctly Jewish cast. Seen thus in 
this semi-obscurity, surrounded by his grim paraphernalia, an 
ignorant or superstitious person would have had little difficulty in 
believing himself in the presence of an intriguer with the powers of 
darkness. As a matter of fact, however, he was engaged neither on 
horoscope, nor crystal, nor incantation; the only cabalistic signs 
engrossing his attention being those afforded by the debit and credit 
of an enormous ledger. And in the earnest perusal of this last is 
given the clue to the leading phase of his character. Money to 
hold, store, and accumulate, was the mainspring of his existence ; 
and he followed the yellow god with an unswerving and unprincipled 
tenacity. 

Woe be to the luckless wight who stood between him and the 
object of his affections, or who appeared in any other capacity, 
where this was concerned, than that of a docile tool ready to his 
hand! There was no deed he would not have perpetrated however 
dark, no action he would not have committed however atrocious, if 
foiled on this point. - When, therefore, he heard of our friend’s dif- 
ficulties, of his unsold pictures and threatening debts, we fear the 
idea of befriending him assumed a very subordinate place in his 
reflections. Was not the artist’s dilemma capable of being turned 
to his own advantage? That morning only he had chanced to over- 
hear the rich goldsmith Orpont, who lived at the great house in 
the market-place, inquiring for a drawing-master for his daughter 
Arachnée. He had long wished for an excuse to introduce himself 
to this worthy, reputed to be the Midas of the district, and the 
present occasion seemed extremely suitable. 

So he told his visitor he would use his influence to obtain him 
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a post, but that whatever remuneration he was paid for it (here he 
gave a grin to which one of his own skulls would have offered but a 
feeble counterpart), he, Salvini, should expect a third at least to be 
handed to him as negotiator in the artist’s interests. 

To this the latter, only too pleased to hear of any opening, readily 
assented, and they took leave of one another with mutual satisfaction. 
The very next morning found Salvini ushered into the sanctum of 
Monsieur Orpont, and he was soon busily engaged in explaining to 
that potentate—for no other word can surely convey an idea of his 
august presence—his reasons for thus intruding upon his home and 
privacy. 

There was, indeed, something too awe-inspiring and portentous 
about the goldsmith to allow any one to lightly accost him on an 
every-day topic. Whether his dignity was abstractly derived from 
the fact that he filled the offices of alderman and town councillor, 
or whether it was merely personal, and due to the mighty bundle of 
seals and charms that flashed and sparkled at his portly waistcoat, we 
will not pretend to decide, but that z# was there, few who luxuriated 
in his acquaintance would dare to deny. He listened, however, 
graciously enough while Salvini expatiated upon the artist’s qualifica- 
tions, punctuating them here and there with an approving grunt, and 
in the end testified his willingness to give him a trial. Thus ended, 
or rather was ending, their interview, when the door opening gave 
the Italian a momentary glimpse of the prospective pupil, who, 
seeing her father engaged with a stranger, blushed and withdrew. 

But this transitory glance, swift as it was, showed him that the 
fair intruder had been long known to him by sight though not by 
name. He had known her as one of the prettiest girls of the 
neighbourhood whom he had often secretly admired as she rode past 
his door on her favourite Andalusian pony; and his hot Italian 
blood coursed like fire through his veins when he thought of the 
drawing-master as a rival—above all to her dowry. But gnash his 
teeth as he might, the mischief, if such it was, was a fait accompli. 
He had himself installed his protégé just where he should have least 
wished to see him, and he found himself dismissed from the 


“audience chamber” with a dignified wave of the hand. 


* * * * * * * 








There stood within a few miles of the Norman city in which our 
artist resided, a ruined abbey. In summer the wild rose and honey- 
suckle conspired to cover the traces of decay on its old grey walls, 
and the tall trees that overshadowed it filled its aisles with the 
pleasant murmur of their leaves. Moss and lichen muffled the 
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pavement worn by monkish feet, and ate into the inscriptions of the 
altar-tombs left mouldering in its transept ; while the fluttering visit 
of some passing bird, or shadow cast by drifting cloud or moving 
branch, was the sole invasion on its solitude. Yet beautiful as the 
spot was in its retirement and repose it enjoyed an evil reputation. 
For the last abbot that throve within its walls indulged in orgies 
of so outrageous a character that the locality fairly rang with his 
fame. After a career of joviality that would have been a credit to a 
bushranger or freebooter, his culminating point was the abduction of 
a young woman from a neighbouring farm, which, coupled with the 
fact that his predecessors in office had been themselves playfully 
disposed, finally ‘ brought down the house.” 

The neighbouring peasants rose ez masse, and without waiting 
for papal edict or legal decree they unfrocked “his holiness” and 
unroofed his domain. Since then, whether owing to the sacrilege of 
the peasants or the relaxations of their pastors, a blight and a curse 
hung upon it. Strange sounds, they affirmed, were often borne 
across its meadows on the evening breeze. The wayfarer at that 
hour would tell of jovial refrains, of fragments of drinking songs 
interspersed with shouts of unhallowed laughter ; and there was not 
a cottager in the district who would have lingered in it after night- 
fall, for then the abbot appeared, and the spell of his curse was on 
whoever saw him. Yet here it was, laughing at all such rumours, 
Arachnée and Vandelt often repaired to sketch; and here it was, 
undeterred by prognostications and omens, they plighted their troth ; 
for the Italian’s forebodings had come to pass. By easy stages the 
intimacy of pupil and teacher had ripened into friendship; from 
friendship it had mellowed into affection; and then, the germ 
dreaded by Salvini having fairly taken root, it blossomed into the 
goodly all-sheltering tree of love. Henceforth all seemed to smile. 
Monsieur Orpont’s wrath at his daughter’s marrying a mere artist 
was soon appeased. 

She was of age; and the undulations of his mighty waistcoat, 
that heaved like a troubled sea on first hearing the news, slowly 
subsided as she coaxingly drew from him his consent, and a blessing 
like a funeral oration. The day for the wedding was fixed; the 
guests even were bidden to attend, when chance appeared to favour 
the Italian in a certain diabolical plan. It was then the depth of 
winter, and a winter stiff with frost and snow. It might have been 
& spirit of girlish wilfulness, it might have been a mere freak of 
fancy, that prompted Arachnée to ask her lover to paint her a little 
picture of the moonlit abbey with the snow upon the ground, 
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Moonlight upon snow! Of all the effects difficult to transfer to 
canvas that was the most difficult. Generations of painters had tried 
it but never yet succeeded. Facile as Vandelt’s brush was in depict- 
ing the weird and grotesque, he would have recoiled before such an 
experiment. But Salvini, the spurned, the rejected, was standing by; 
and the laugh with which he greeted the unfortunate artist’s reluc 
tance to accept the commission was an incentive too powerful to be 
overcome. That very night, in spite of drifting clouds and an icy 
wind, Vandelt might have been seen crossing the bridge that led 
from the city to the abbey fields. 

A mere moving black spot upon the sheeted waste he dis- 
appeared within the yawning portals of the ruin. Arrived there, he 
waited, hoping that the clouds which were then crowding in ragged 
and uneven masses across the sky would finally disperse. Little 
else was to be seen save the outlines of rounded pillar and sweeping 
arch stretching away in long perspective, with intervals, here and 
there, of cavernous darkness. As he stood thus in the gloom and 
obscurity, debating as to the propriety of retracing his steps, he 
thought he distinguished a rustling sound that resolved itself into a 
muffled and catlike footstep, which appeared to cross the building 
diagonally at the further end. This fancy did not appear altogether 
groundless when he recollected that a doorway at that extremity 
was on the opposite side to a window whose lower part, or brick- 
work, had crumbled sufficiently to admit a person stepping over. 
But all such fancies and ideas were dissipated by the full moon 
suddenly bursting from the clouds that had so long enshrouded her, 
and filling every corner of the vast edifice with her mysterious light. 
Sheathed in purest drapery, the effigies of abbots, priests, and 
mailed knight, that slept so peacefully upon their altar-tombs, lay 
sparkling in its rays. The ivy, that crept and wound over wall and 
pillar, glistened ice-incrusted, or, where the snow had driven broad- 
cast, stirred shivering in the night air as if coated with brilliants. 
As one who had cast off the cerements of the grave and put on 
bridal attire, the abbey stood transfigured, while Vandelt, seating 
himself upon a fallen pillar, and seizing his brush, was soon intent 
upon his task. Not so engrossed, however, was he as to fail to 
notice a certain shadow thrown across the floor of the nave some 
distance below a neighbouring column. ‘This shadow had the out- 
line of the human form, and, like that cast upon the dial of Time, 
was slowly moving in his direction. For a moment, as he watched 
it, he called to mind in all their dread significance the tales and 
legends told of the building in which he was—tales which had grown 
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about it like the ivy that grappled its old walls. Could it be that 
that abbot of evil fame intended to give him a “sitting,” having 
heard of his penchant for the ghostly in art? Just then a light 
veil of clouds came scudding across the sky, and with their advent 
the figure vanished. Smiling at his own credulity, he was turning 
his attention to the drawing upon his knee, when the walls again 
whitened in the moonlight, the shadow had become substance, and 
Salvini was bending over him. As he /e/é, rather than saw, the glare 
of those black eyeballs, he strove to rise, but, numbed with cold, 
his limbs refused their office. He would have spoken, but the words 
died upon his tongue. Instinctively, he felt he was passing under 
the dominion of a power against which his physical strength and 
vigour wrestled in vain—a power, too, that was binding him down as 
with clamps of steel and iron. Then it was he noted that the 
other’s countenance was no longer the same as in the days of their 
friendship and intimacy. Hatred and ferocity were writ deep in its 
every line, and kindled the dark eyes till they burnt as with living 
fire. Suddenly raising himself to his full height without turning his 
eyes from the fixing orbs of his victim, the Italian “ passed” his 
arms above him ; then, slowly lowering them, pronounced, in a tone 
that thrilled in every fibre of the listener, the words: “Sleep! and 
wake no more.” Once again Vandelt struggled with flagging 
energies against that sinister command; then, yielding, sank 
obedient. He was fast subsiding into a deathlike lethargy, and the 
Italian, having nearly accomplished his purpose, was about to 
leave the frost and cold to finish the remainder, when a voice was 
heard, low, sweet, and silvery, but that found its way to the sleeper’s 
ears, where the blast of a trumpet would have failed. He stirred, at 
first dazed and stupefied ; then, as memory awoke, half raised him- 
self, and turned in the direction whence it came. Another influence 
was at hand ; a counter-charm, more subtle than any at Salvini’s dis- 
posal, had been uttered, and, was dispersing his machinations like 
chaff before the wind. ‘The accents heard were those of Arachnée, 
who, curious to see if her wish was capable of fulfilment, had stolen 
down to the abbey, and, a terrified witness of the fascination 
exercised by Salvini, now called upon her lover to rise and come 
away ; and, weak woman though she was, she broke the spell. For 
when the Italian, with a snarl like a baffled wolf, retreated, Vandelt 
rose, and, staggering towards her, told of his release from the 
thraldom of Mesmer by the all-conquering power of Love. 


C. WYNN WILLIAMS, 
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GRAF EBERHARD DER GREINER. 


** Wenn Gott nicht wire, so miisste Eberhard Gott seyn.” 
Old Wiirtemberg Saying. 

N the happy holiday time very many English travellers visit that 

pleasant land which stretches between the Neckar and the 
Rhine ; and no visit to South Germany is complete without some 
stay in cheerful, friendly, picturesque, and stately Stuttgart, one of the 
most charming capital cities in dear old Germany. The place is 
full of memories of Schiller, and of greater Goethe, of Uhland, and 
of Jean Paul. The Schlossplatz is delightful with its statues and its 
well-kept gardens. Opposite to the modern palace is the well- 
proportioned and graceful Konigsbau, stately with its row of columns 
and its white fagade. ‘To the left is the Konigin Olgabau, and the 
Court Theatre ; while the place contains the old picturesque Schloss 
of Stuttgart, and the much more modern palace now inhabited by 
the royal family of Wiirtemberg. The visitor is reminded of the 
sad youth of Schiller, and in the Stifts Strasse he will find the 
ideally suitable old quaint house in which both Schiller and 
Goethe resided. There is much to see and to enjoy in Stuttgart. 
Certain quarters of it are rich in old German houses, 

Nearly every old city has, however, its own special hero, and 
the hero of Stuttgart, and of all Wiirtemberg, is Count Eberhard der 
Greiner, otherwise termed Eberhard im Bart, or the old Rauschebart. 
In the first ‘ Rondel” we are struck by a colossal monument of 
Eberhard im Bart ; and in the courtyard of the fine old Schloss, 
distinctive with its grand round corner towers and its stately 
galleries, we find an idealised equestrian statue, by Hofer, of the 
glorious old warrior Rauschebart, who still rides his battle-horse and 
waves his mighty sword. In the long suite of rooms in the new 
palace you find a grandiose series of frescoes, by Gegenbauer, which 
represent such memorable events and actions in the life of the 
Greiner as lend themselves to wall decorations. Stuttgart is full of 
monumental memorials of the great Swabian Count and Duke, who 
was both warrior and ruler. His face, his figure, and his fame are 
impressed upon the loving memory of all the region round, and 
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Eberhard is worthily sung by Schiller and by Uhland, It there- 
fore seems well worth while to attempt to give to English visitors to 
Swabia some picture of the hero Duke, and some sketch of the 
body, form, and pressure of the times and scenes in which the re- 
nowned Rauschebart lived and moved and had his being. Hence 
this essay. 

As we contemplate the great plain of Swabia and South Germany 
in the fifteenth century, we see countless little figures, consisting of 
Kaiser, kings, dukes, counts, bishops, knights, and pawns, moving 
restlessly about, engaged in ceaseless intrigues and in constant war- 
fare. Sometimes the objects and meaning of these struggles and 
warrings are obscure to us, but, mainly, each duke, count, knight, 
strove for the extension of his territory and for the increase of his 
power and possessions. Hence so many of these struggles are mere 
battles of kites and of crows; but Kaiser, and nobles, and imperial 
cities, and sword brotherhoods of confederated nobles push and 
strive for advantage and for gain, and fight without a national aim or 
an unselfish ideal. Eberhard the Greiner—that is, “ the quarrelsome” 
—stands nobly above the mass of his contemporary competitors, 
and was actuated by the genius of a born ruler, by love for his land 
and people, and by loyal respect for the true interests of the Empire. 
He was a patriot, and served his country and his time by growing 
always in power, used for right purposes, and by acting with an 
honesty and sagacity which equalled his policy and his prowess. 
Thackeray sings in fine lines of Canute : 


King Canute was weary-hearted ; he had reigned for years a score, 
Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much and robbing more, 


But this description, fully applicable to the majority of the fierce, 
intriguing, restless nobles of South Germany in the fifteenth century, 
does not fairly apply to our Eberhard im Bart, who was actuated 
by motives above the mere desire for personal aggrandisement. He 
makes no friend who never made a foe, and Eberhard had, naturally, 
many enemies, who regarded him with envy and with hatred ; but 
he fully enjoyed the love of his people and the confidence of Kaisers, 
while he commanded the respect of all good men in Germany. He 
stood rather above the mean tangles and sordid ambitions of his 
land and time. The reader who should care to scarch out the 
authorities for the life and deeds of the Rauschebart can get sufficient 
information from and may be referred to— 

1. Christian Friedrich Sattler’s (“ Herzogl. Wiirtemberg. Geheim- 
den Archivarii”) “Geschichte des Herzogthums Wiirtemberg unter 
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der Regierung der Graven. Tiibingen: drukts und verleges Georg 
Heinrich Reiss, 1767.” This is a lengthy dryasdust work, pitiless in 
detail, deficient in index, wanting in proportion, tough and confused, 
interminable in length, but is important in respect that it is laboriously 
based upon the oldest chroniclers. It consists of four thick quarto 
volumes, and is voluminous rather than luminous. It is, as Carlyle 
would say of it, not cosmic but chaotic. ‘You dwell in endless 
regions of the superficial, of the nugatory.” ‘Truth is, this (Prussian) 
Dryasdust, otherwise an honest fellow and not afraid of labour, 
excels all other Dryasdusts yet known. ... He writes big books, 
wanting in almost every quality, and does not even give an index to 
them.” Those who care to verify Carlyle’s criticisms may make a 
trial of honest, but insight-wanting, Sattler. 

2. “Geschichte Wiirtembergs,” von Paul Friedrich Stalin. Gotha: 
Andreas Perthes. ‘Two moderate-sized volumes. 

3. “ Wiirtembergische Neujahresblitter. Eberhard im Bart,” von 
Gustav Bossert. Stuttgart, 1884. Verlag von D. Gundert. 

4. * Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie.” Band V. Leipzig: Verlag 
von Duncker und Humblot, 1877. 

I hope that the reader (if any) who may follow me through these 
works will find due enjoyment in the laborious, painful task. It is 
noticeable how great a stress is always laid upon the beard of our 
Count Eberhard. Large and long that beard was, but yet it hardly rivals 
the beard of Barbarossa, the Rothbart, or of the Emperor Friedrich 
der Erste (1152-1190), the mystic monarch who “ still sleeps the sleep 
that waits for waking ’neath Salzburg’s sacred hill.” Karl der Grosse 
(768-814) was also distinguished, as indeed were some of the other 
Kaisers, for dignity and amplitude of beard. This virile ornament 
is characteristic of the German race. 

The term Rauschebart is said in the Wiirtemberg Chronik of 
1480 to be derived from riissen, riigen, rauschen, and means probably 
a yellowish-red or rush-coloured beard.. 

Georg von Chingen (1508) says of our Eberhard “ den man hiess 
den Gryner, oder den Russenbart ”—he who was called the “ quarrel- 
some,” or “rush beard.” When the countship or earldom of Wiirtem- 
berg passed to the Swabian line, the first representative of the new 
dynasty was, in 1265, Ulrich I., mit dem Daumen, a ruler distin- 
guished, if for nothing else, for a monstrous thumb on one hand. 
His descendants in the fifteenth century were Ludwig the Elder 
(1412-1450) and Ulrich V., called the “ Well-beloved” (1413-1480). 
Ludwig the Elder married, in 1434, Mechthilde, daughter of Ludwig, 
Pfalzgrafen b. Rhein, a learned, good, benevolent lady, who in 1445 
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became the mother of Eberhard im Bart. Ulrich V. was three times 
married: (1) to Margarete, daughter of Adolf, Duke of Cleve; 
(2) to Elizabeth, daughter of Heinrich, Herzog von Bayern Landshut ; 
and (3) to Margarete, daughter of Amadeus VIII., Herzog von 
Savoyen. Ulrich V. became the father of Eberhard the Younger, 
born 1447, and therefore two years younger than his great cousin, 
Eberhard im Bart, who was calledthe Elder. Ulrich V. was amiable, 
but a painful, ineffectual Count. Ludwig the Elder died 1450, when 
his son Eberhard der Greiner was five years old, and his uncle 
Ulrich became guardian of his great nephew. Eberhard the Younger 
married in 1524 Elizabeth, daughter of Markgraf Albrecht von 
Brandenburg ; and Heinrich, second son of Ulrich V., married (1) 
another Elizabeth, daughter of the Grafen von Zweibriicken ; and 
(2) Eva, daughter of Johanns, Grafen von Salm. These two sons of 
Ulrich were badly brought up, and gave great trouble to their father 
and to their renowned cousin. 

Eberhard im Bart had, however, an elder brother, named 
Ludwig, who died 1457, and left his brother heir to the countship. 
It is characteristic that uncle Ulrich, who was not a warrior, was 
fond of war ; while nephew Eberhard, who was a Haudegen, a man 
of the sword, and a Jderiihmter Kriegsheld, a renowned war-hero, 
always avoided war so far as he could, but entered upon it 
courageously and successfully when war seemed to him necessary. 
The great Count was said to have wie rein Wasser weggeschiitt, that 
is, never to have neglected a fair advantage. He was, in the earlier 
years of his reign, in a sense self-interested, but it turned out in the 
long run that his interests were the interests of many. Eberhard 
was badly educated. His mother, who was a granddaughter of 
Pope Felix, after the death of her first husband married—probably 
needing a powerful protector—Herzog Albrecht von Oeéesterreich, 
and she seems not to have cared for the boyhood or youth of her 
great son. She knew Latin, but Eberhard never learned it. Uncle 
Ulrich was the boy’s guardian, but he was so occupied with futile 
reigning that he neglected his noble ward. Eberhard was placed 
under tutors, but he soon mastered his masters, and his uncle had 
no influence over the wild and wilful youth. He learned eagerly all 
knightly exercises—could back a fiery steed, could wield the lance, 
and sway the sword, and wind the horn—but gave no time to learning 
or scholarship. He became impatient of his uncle’s rule, and claimed 
to govern at fourteen. When he attained to power, the “ Well- 
beloved,” whom Eberhard little loved, became gradually almost a 


sleeping partner in the cares of government and in the dignity of 
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rule. Eberhard’s brother Ludwig had diced in 1457, and for a time 
Ulrich and Eberhard reigned in dual power. His youth, though 
wild and lawless, was full of fiery promise ; but, like our Henry V., 
he turned from follies and wild days to more earnest studies and to 
purposeful life. He got a sort of training which was not altogether 
a bad preparation for his future life of fighting, feuds, and struggles. 
He had, in his lawless dissolute days, two bastard sons, Ludwig 
and Hans, who were legitimatised by Kaiser Friedrich in 1484, and 
for whom their father provided suitably and generously. The elder 
received the lordship of Sulz, with the title of Herrn von 
Greiffenstein, while the other son was endowed with the Herrschaft 
Karpfen. Neither of them made any mark in life. 

But the time came when Eberhard, anxious for the succession, 
determined to marry, and his choice fell upon Barbara of Mantua. 
Her dowry consisted of the city of Konigshoven, of the castles of 
Irmalshausen, Sternberg, Rotenstein, Steinach, and the half of cities 
and castles Schweinfurt, Munrichstatt, and Wildberg. On account 
of chronic quarrels with the bishops of Wiirzburg, Eberhard sold all 
his wife’s dowry, for go,ooo gulden, to Bishop Albrecht. The 
nuptials of Eberhard and of Barbara were celebrated with great 
pomp, and between husband and wife there always existed a healthy 
human relation and affection. The days of the wild Prince were 
over. The Countess, afterwards Duchess, became in her later years 
so grossly stout as to be unwieldy ; but for this Eberhard cannot be 
blamed. The pair had two children, one a boy, named Ulrich, and 
the other a girl, called Sophia. Ulrich, the younger, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of King Ludwig IV., and widow of Can 
Martino della Scala, Lord of Verona. The bride was fair and rich. 
Sophia married Herzog Johann von Lothringen. At these weddings 
there were splendid festivities and joustings, and Eberhard might 
well be satisfied with the matches made by his children. The suc- 
cession seemed to be assured, and happiness appeared to be secured. 
Eberhard was born in the castle of Urach, but he now transferred 
his residence and the seat of his government to Stuttgart. Eberhard, 
as Graf, first won a reputation for valour; the recognition of his 
wisdom came more slowly and later. Twins are often nearly of an 
age, but in that century and country prowess attracted notice before 
policy won regard. ‘Eberhard war ohnehin muthig, und hatte sich 
den Ruhm der Tapferkeit beyzeiten erworben.” He early gaincd 
the glory and fame won by distinguished courage and military 
capacity. 

Eberhard was a man of iron, as it was necessary to be in his 
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day if a man wanted to come to anything or to get any good thing 
done. He was held to be ambitious, and probably was so in the 
sense of an able man conscious of his fitness for rule and govern- 
ance. His Bavarian enemies accused him of conspiring to become 
Kaiser, yet I find no evidence of any effort on Eberhard’s part to 
attain to the imperial dignity ; but he would have made a good Kaiser, 
full of rectitude, patriotism, force, and would have been a strong 
opponent of the policy—mainly baleful, and often sordid—of the 
Papacy. 

In Graf Eberhard’s stormy life of prowess and of policy oc- 
curred many of those adventures which distinguish him as a hero of 
romance: knightly adventures which have attracted so strongly the 
fresco painter and the poet, and delighted so greatly that exquisite 
master of ballad song, Uhland. Impelled by the same motive which 
actuates so many men of our own day, Eberhard went to Wildbad 
to get health by means of taking its waters. He must have gone to 
Wildbad in some temporary lull in his perpetual warrings, and he 
went accompanied by his son Ulrich, but without any armed force. 
He little thought that on such a visit he should risk liberty and even 
life. 

Graf Eberhard had had serious quarrels with the Graven Wilhelm 
and Wolf von Eberstein, and also with that most turbulent noble, 
Wolf von Wunnenstein, who was a robber knight, a notorious dis- 
turber of the public peace, and had made himself, by his violence 
and rapacity, the terror of all the surrounding country. He had 
instituted a sword confederacy of lawless nobles which was known 
as the Schlegel-Gesellschaft, and the members of this fierce faction 
were known as die Schlegeler, or Alartin’s Vogel. When these lawless 
marauders found that their dreaded enemy, Graf Eberhard, was 
quietly residing in Wildbad without any force to back him, they con- 
ceived the idea of seizing his person and holding the Count to 
heavyransom ; nor would they have hesitated to take his life. They 
sutrounded Wildbad, which was a very small city, and would no 
doubt have succeeded in carrying out their plan or plans but for an 
honest cowherd, who warned Eberhard of his danger, and offered to 
conduct the Count by a secret way, through forest and over hill, to a 
place of safety. All this the cowherd succeeded in effecting pro- 
sperously ; but when the confederacy found that the stately bird had 
flown, they gave way to such furious rage that they were led to 
grievously maltreat the inhabitants of Wildbad, and even to lay 
waste the unfortunate little city. Eberhard was solemnly and justly 


enraged ; nor was he a man who could be wronged with impunity. 
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He declared war against the Graf von Eberstein and his accom- 
plices, and obtained leave to march against his foes with the 
imperial banner displayed. 

Graf Ludwig von Oetingen placed von Eberstein under the ban 
of the Empire, and confiscated all the property of the gang of 
unknightly robbers to the Kaiser’s use. Eberhard proceeded with 
his usual warlike energy, and seized all the castles, fortresses, and 
cities of his dastardly enemies; and he succeeded in obtaining 
ample satisfaction for the attempt upon his liberty and life. The 
Kaiser supported Eberhard, but the Pfalzgraf Ruprecht sided with 
von Eberstein and his robber friends, who lived by plunder, extor- 
tion, cruelty. The war gradually subsided into a sort of peace, 
embittered by a long-smouldering, rankling feud. It was not safe 
to injure or insult the terrible Greiner. Some years later Eberhard 
and von Wunnenstein met again, and the meeting was characteristic. 

Eberhard, by order of the Emperor, was reducing to obedience 
a recalcitrant Free city, and found to his astonishment his old foe, 
Wolf v. Wunnenstein, the “ creeping wolf,” fighting actively with the 
Rauschebart, and helped bya good plump of spears. After the fight, 
which Eberhard had won, he, full of that courtesy which is the 
beautiful side of benevolence, addressed his thanks to that “ good 
sword,” his own former enemy, and generously begged von Wun- 
nenstein to ride home with him, in the hope of founding peace 
between them. The mocking Wolf replied: “I did not fight with 
you out of love for you, but out of hatred to the imperial cities. 
Between us, all remains as of old;” and with a malicious grin the 
discourteous Wolf refused the invitation of the noble Count, turned 
his horse, and rode away. 

As Eberhard neared Stuttgart, a peasant brought him the news 
that, during the night, Wolf and his riders had harried a part of 
Eberhard’s territory, and had driven off many flocks and herds. 

Eberhard laughed in his beard. Said he: “ Das Wolflein holt sich 
Kochfleisch ; das ist des Wolfleins Art—The little wolf, acting after 
his kind, has carried home meat to cook.” 

The first impression made by the news was to stir Eberhard’s 
sense of humour ; but his energetic, resourceful mind would soon 
devise some practical plan for a suitable recompense for the treachery 
of the ignoble [Wolfein. The good fortune of the Rauschebart 
sometimes deserted him. We see in one of the palace frescoes the 
two dark figures of Eberhard and Ulrich standing out against the 
burning, leaping background of the ferocious flames which lit up the 
reddened sky, and were fed by a castle of theirs which was being 
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ragingly consumed by ruthless fire. Of the personality of Eberhard’s 
son Ulrich it is difficult to find any satisfactory picture. No 
chronicler has even attempted to define his physical or mental 
presence. 

But upon this unhappy Ulrich fell a great misfortune and a sore 
disgrace. There was war between the Kaiser and some of the 
imperial cities ; and the loyal Eberhard strongly supported the cause 
of the Kaiser. Eberhard was selected to besiege Ulm and Reut- 
lingen. He elected to attack Ulm, and left it to Ulrich to subdue 
Reutlingen ; but the son was guilty of a great and fatal error in 
tactics. He was opposed to a powerful army in the field, and 
neglected to cover the rear of his force. While Ulrich was fighting 
the army in his front, all the armed men and burghers of Reutlingen 
sallied out of the city and attacked Ulrich in the rear. He was thus 
hemmed in by two separate forces, and the result was an over- 
whelming defeat. Many of Ulrich’s knights and nobles were killed, 
and Ulrich himself was badly wounded. He fled from the field, and 
took refuge in Schloss Achalm. There is, by the way, a very 
singular piece of etymology in connection with the name of this 
castle. A noble knight was attacked by an assassin. As the victim 
felt the murderous steel, he began to cry out : “Ach, Al/machtiger /— 
O Almighty God !” but he never got beyond “ 4ch, Alm ;” and 
this intercepted cry was condensed into the name of Achalm. 

Cured of his wound, and able to return home, Ulrich had to face 
his stern and indignant father, who had been wholly successful with 
Ulm, and was angry, with a soldier’s anger, at the loss of Reut- 
lingen, and the death of so many knights and nobles of his following. 

Eberhard the victorious and Ulrich the defeated met at dinner, 
but the father held that his son was unworthy to sit at table with 
him, and, taking out his dagger, he cut in two the tablecloth 
between his son and himself; and this disgrace was the punishment 
awarded by the Rauschebart to his defeated son. But the distress 
and shame of the old warrior were, perhaps, even greater than those 
of the humiliated only son. 

Ulrich, eager to redeem the honour which he had lost at Reut- 
lingen, fought desperately and was killed at the battle of Weyl or 
Toffingen. When the news was brought to Eberhard, then in the 
full fury of fight, he said: “‘ He is only one man. Fight on !”—and 
the warrior father avenged his only son, and gained a glorious 
victory ; but the bereaved parent spent the whole night alone with 
the body of the dear dead son, who had died with all his wounds in 
front, and who was heir to the titles and possessions of the greatest 
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of theSouth German counts. ‘“ Did the Rauschebart weep that night?” 
asks Uhland ; but to that question no man can give an answer. 
Eberhard was thus left without a son as heir to his glories and his 
fame. 

Of course, in the annals of the reign of Eberhard we frequently 
find mention made of Mompelgard, which was one of his chief pos- 
sessions, and gave him a second title ; and we remember that the 
“three cozen-germans ” who robbed the “ Merry Wives ” host of the 
“Garter” of his horses, effected the theft by representing that they 
were retainers of the Count of Mompelgard, who was erroneously 
supposed to be then, in Elizabeth’s time, on a visit to our Court. 
The motto of the Greiner was “ Attempto,” and this moral pretence 
became him well. It is impossible, within the limits of such an 
essay, to give any full account of all the frays and feuds and forays, 
of all the battles, sieges, fortunes which make up a career so full, so 
active, so distinguished, and we can only touch upon leading events 
and characteristic adventures ; but these alone will present some not 
wholly inadequate portraiture of the life and times of the great 
unresting Greiner. In certain qualities Eberhard bore some resem- 
blance to Gotz von Berlichingen, and to our kingmaker, Warwick. 
This “ restless, much-managing, wide-warring ” Count had of course 
sometimes reverses of fortune. For instance, he was defeated by 
Pfalzgraf Ruprecht at Stadt Schorndorf. Civil war was then carried 
on barbarously in South Germany, and many villages were utterly 
destroyed by Ruprecht, who exterminated them so thoroughly that 
the very names of the places were lost to human memory.! Partly 
out of policy, but also partly out of respect for his character and 
abilities, Eberhard im Bart was liked and favoured by Kaisers, and 
even by some Popes; yet Eberhard never feared either Kaiser or 
Pope, and we find in the frescoes on the palace of Stuttgart records 
of the great and puissant Count defying an Emperor and denouncing 
aPope. During the “Interregnum,” which began in 1254 and lasted 
for nineteen years, Germany had three rival Kaisers at one and the 
same time, and Europe saw three Popes who were simultaneous 
infallibilities. The Kaiser ordered Eberhard to punish rebellious 
Esslingen, and the dutiful Count exacted from that city a fine of 
60,000 gulden for the Kaiser and 40,000 gulden for himself. The 
Kaiser was so well pleased with his great vassal that he made Eber- 
hard Landvogt (warden or governor) of twenty-four imperial cities. 

‘The Bishop of Wiirzburg, in a vindictive foray, wasted and burnt a whole 


territory, and entirely destroyed all crops, mills, vines, and corn, leaving ruin 
and misery as the piteous results of his destructive track. 
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Eberhard probably ruled them more stringently than a remote Kaiser 
would or could have done ; and then came complaints to the Kaiser, 
and slight abrasions between Count and Kaiser, differences which 
were soon overcome and the Count restored to full favour. Mean- 
while the Rauschebart was always increasing and growing, and 
waxed with every year richer and more powerful. He towered 
above all the rivals who pursued similar objects under the same con- 
ditions of sword and brain. One of Eberhard’s objects was the 
commonweal and national prosperity—of course as he understood pro- 
sperity. He was a strong man who could rule, and who dared not lic. 

He was never accused of falsehood, of cruelty, or of treachery. 
He seems to have been very fond of tournaments, and was a brilliant 
champion in the tilt-yard. At a joyous passage of arms in Ansbach 
Eberhard found himself opposed, with sharp lances, to his dire foe, 
Graf Hans von Waldburg-Sonnenberg. They ran their course, and 
Eberhard unhorsed his antagonist. He then leapt from his horse, 
drew his sword, and would have killed his foeman had he not been 
interrupted. He felt the fight to be a duel. Graf Hans must, we 
may well believe, have acted very badly so to incense the chivalrous 
Greiner, 

He had great trouble with the nuns of a convent of which he 
was patron. The ladies led an openly scandalous life, and Eberhard 
tried to reform them by importing good women. The good were, 
however, grievously maltreated by the evil, and it cost Eberhard 
years of effort to reduce the convent to order and to decency. With 
his strong sense of right, he was “den Guten ein Hort, den Bosen ein 
Tort—a shelter for the good, a scourge for the evil.” He had an 
ancestor in 1392 who also bore the epithet of Greiner. This 
ancestor might be quarrelsome, but never succeeded in subliming 
his quarrels to the height attained by our Graf. Eberhard was an 
ardent advocate of reform in the Church. He lived in the time 
when, in Germany, all honest and able men were touched by the ideas 
which later found their exponent in Martin Luther. The Church 
of Rome had only one really dangerous enemy, and that dangerous 
enemy was the Church of Rome itself. As Lea says: “ Had not 
the Reformation come, the culture of Europe would inevitably have 
been atheistic, or devoted to sublimated deism scarce distinguish- 
able from atheism.”! Eberhard was a diligent student of the New 
Testament. He loved the society of learned men, and got them to 
make translations for him. He was greatly attached to his secretary, 


'The Reformation was, in fact, a return from the Church of Rome to 
Christianity. 
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the celebrated Johann Reuchlin. Eberhard im Bart was a great 
traveller, if we make due allowance for his country and his time. 

In 1468 Eberhard, accompanied by a splendid following of forty 
knights and nobles, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He reached 
Venice, and saw the Doge wed the Adriatic. On June 28 he was in 
Jaffa, and on July 8 made his entry into Jerusalem. He returned 
by way of Naples and of Rome, in which latter city he visited Pope 
Paul II. After six months of travel Eberhard, on November 24, 
re-entered Wiirtemberg, and resumed the government. 

When in Palestine, Eberhard der Rauschebart plucked a sprig of 
white-thorn, which he attached to his helmet. He wore this sprig in 
battle and in storm, brought it safely home, and planted it in his 
own garden in the Schloss. It grew to be a tree, and, in his latter 
days, the much-travelled warrior sat under the shade of his white- 
thorn and dreamed of the olden time and of the far land to which 
his adventurous voyaging had led him. He also brought home the 
seeds of cedar trees. 

One of the Count’s great services to his Wiirtemberg was the 
foundation of the University of Tiibingen, and he thought it neces- 
sary again to visit Rome, this time in order to obtain the Papal 
approval of his scheme. The infamous Sixtus gave Eberhard the 
Golden Rose, and, at length, permission to found his University, 
though it is probable the Count had to pay for such a concession. 
Eberhard visited Lorenzo de’ Medici, and saw the future Leo X., 
then a boy of seven. Rome had been in the habit of sending 
favourite priests to Germany, who were put into lucrative places in 
disregard of the rights of others or of the feelings of the people. 
These nominees had been treated rather roughly by the indignant 
people, and had been exposed for long hours on the roofs of the 
churches. Sixtus complained, and blamed Eberhard, who replied 
roughly that if he could not rule matters in his own land “ his people 
would hold him to be a bastard.” There was another old sore 
between Swabia and the Papacy. When Boniface IX., of the 
impoverished house of ‘Tomacelli, was elected Pope, he was naturally 
very desirous of serving his family, which was poor, and he hit upon 
the idea of imposing a tax upon all German monasteries and some 
cities. This new aspect of infallibility did not please the monks, 
and they excused themselves, and evaded a tax designed only to 
support nepotism. They were supported by their then Count, and 
the Pope was justly angry. He even threatened, if the monasteries 
would not contribute, to reform their scandalous lives. This painful 
dispute had left bad blood between Rome and Swabia. 
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On September 1, 1480, Ulrich, the uncle of Eberhard, who had 
long retired from the cares of government, died, and on August 22, 
1482, his good mother, the kind and learned Mechtilde, died at 
Heidelberg. The Emperor Maximilian was a great ally, and an even 
greater admirer, of the noble and loyal Eberhard. The Kaiser con- 
ferred upon the Greiner the much-coveted order of the Golden 
I'leece, and, in recognition of the Count’s worth, wisdom, valour, 
and patriotism, Maximilian, in 1495, made him a Duke—the first 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. 

The scene was Worms. On the open space between the St. 
Martin’s and Carmelite churches, on a kind of scaffold, the imperial 
throne was erected, and on that throne sat Maximilian, the over- 
lord of Germany. Three counts rode up to the throne to present 
Eberhard to the Emperor, and then, amid the blare of trumpets 
and attended by a thousand horsemen, the great Graf rode up, dis- 
mounted, and knelt before his august sovereign. Eberhard took the 
oaths, and arose a duke, and he well deserved his imperial reward. 
He was termed the “glory of German rulers.” 

Eberhard was greatly loved by his own people. It was a popular 
saying in Wiirtemberg : “If God did not exist, then Eberhard would 
be God.” When certain of the nobles at the Emperor’s Court were 
boasting of their splendours and great possessions, the Greiner 
simply said that “ everywhere in his own land he could sleep safely 
in a field or in the lap of any one of his people.” That was Ais 
boast. Made a duke, he revised all laws, police, taxes, in his own 
domains ; judging his people according unto right; keeping the 
simple folk by their right, and punishing the wrongdoer. He was 
not to enjoy his dukedom very long. In the winter of 1495-6 he 
became seriously ill. He showed himself brave, patient, and pious ; 
willing to live, but not afraid to die. There was so much for such 
a man to do, and his work was never finished. He made his will ; 
called together his councillors, and impressed upon them their duty 
towards his people. He comforted his sorrowing wife, and then, 
sitting upright in his bed, prayed in a firm voice: “Creator of 
heaven and of earth, my God, give me to know if there be any 
man that has been unjustly dealt with by my government, in order 
that I may recompense that man ; and if this proposal should not 
satisfy Thee, here hast Thou, merciful Creator, my body which shall 
be the sacrifice if Thou shalt chose to punish it for ever.” He then 
took the sacrament, and died, February 24, 1496, at Tiibingen. 

He was buried first at Einsiedeln, but in 1537 the remains were 
removed to the Stiftskirche in Tiibingen. He was only about fifty 
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years of age, and had ruled for twenty-three years. He was not 
old, but had fought and worked so much that he was older than the 
mere number of his years. 

In 1498, Kaiser Maximilian, standing by the tomb of his great 
vassal, said: ‘“ Here lies a prince who had not his peer for capacity 
and virtue in the whole Roman Empire.” 

Eberhard was not a demigod. He was conditioned by his land 
and time, and he strove to serve and to make the best of them; but 
he stood above the contemporaries who strove with or against him 
for more or less similar objects. He may at first have struggled 
ambitiously for his own worldly success ; but he needed that success 
in order that he might show in riper years how to help Germany 
and to save Swabia. Position and power afforded him the means 
of acting rightly. He that rules well must serve men. 

Stiilin expresses some doubt as to whether any portrait of the 
Greiner were painted by a contemporary ; but Sattler, who expresses 
no such doubt, gives a portrait which would seem, from internal 
evidence, to be genuine. The old Hawudegen is fitly depicted 
sheathed in his iron panoply, with helmet on head, with the gaunt- 
leted right hand supporting the hilt of the heavy sword worn and 
used in the days of plate armour. The great greying beard throws 
a hirsute shadow on the mirror of the steel breastplate and chain 
neck-piece. The face is not lovely—is not even handsome. It isa 
rugged face, strongly lined, deeply furrowed with many cares, with 
many labours, with many thoughts. You recognise in it valour, 
sagacity, honesty ; and, if you look long enough, you will detect 
even tenderness beneath all those sterner qualities which you would 
naturally look for in the lineaments of the Greiner. His eyes 
could rest with infinite affection upon wife or child, though they 
would gleam fiercely enough when he glared upon his foe. 

In the Napoleonic wars Wiirtemberg sided with France, and in 
consequence, in 1805, Napoleon raised the duchy to the dignity of 
a kingdom, Bavaria being similarly honoured. From decaying 
Rome, Germany borrowed the idea of the Cesar and of the Holy 
Roman Empire. When the Frankish kings died out, the imperial 
dignity fell upon the German kings, and there was great rivalry 
between the candidates for the Kaiser Krone; but the Overlord 
had not an easy task in ruling so large a land, or in exacting 
obedience from the multitude of often selfish German potentates. 
The Kaiser had to rely mainly upon the support of the good and 
loyal nobles who, like Eberhard, were patriotic and public-spirited. 

Eberhard was no tyrant. He loved his country and his people ; 
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and his public actions generally are worthy of all remembrance. 
Perhaps this little sketch—brief and imperfect as it may be—will 
explain why the true and trusted Count, brave without boasting, wise 
without guile, is still loved and honoured by people and by poet, 
who regard with love and with respect the career and the credit of 
the great and still memorable old Rauschebart. 

H., SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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WHARFEDALE REVISITED. 


E are so anxious to sce and hear new things that we seldom 

go back to a place, however beautiful, unless called thither 

by voices other than merely holiday ones. Wharfedale is replaced 

by Wensleydale, Wensleydale by the Wye or by the Lakes; so 

that, by the time Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland have been 

enjoyed, many years perhaps have elapsed before our early haunts 
are seen again. 

During the last thirty years, history, which stamped such deep 
prints of its steps in Wharfedale in the undying names of Fairfax, 
Lambert, and others in the past, has not been left without its 
solemn touches of record. We look in vain for the name among 
living statesmen of William Edward Forster dwelling in Burley by 
the river’s side. At Bolton we see the ever sad memorial to 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, sad, but growing daily more sacred 
through the softening influence of his and his leader’s spirit on the 
sister isle. 

Among lesser names we miss the Baineses, of Leeds—Edward 
and Frederick—so many of whose family have also passed away. 
Dr. Macleod, of Ben Rhydding, too, has gone, with his cheery 
laugh; but the establishment still flourishes, and the district is 
becoming sprinkled with pleasant homesteads along the valley side. 
In this district a movement distinctly socialistic has taken place in 
the purchase by the District Council of the Lord of the Manor’s 
rights. So that when we see the warning flag, and are stopped by a 
friendly keeper on the heights because the guns are out, the feeling 
of irritation is distinctly less acute than it used to be in the earlier 
days. 
The glorious heather flushes still the same ; the bogs, through 
the dryness of the present season, can be generally crossed. Golf 
is a recent visitor, but very active, though, as one of the golfers 
put it, business interferes with it somewhat. The competition in 
districts claiming to contain the best course will soon become very 


acute. 
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There are sheep on the moors, but the profession of shepherd 
seems to be merged in that of farmer more than it used to be. 
Meeting one of the farmers who, before his jet-black hair had 
become grey, used to be something of a celebrity if not a terror 
among his “curs” on the moor, we asked him how things were 
faring. He told us, “ Nicely, weem got awmost maister o’ the land 
naow.” 

The most important change in the valley is the line which has 
been carried by the Midland Company from Ilkley to Skipton. 
The anxious question arises, Has it spoiled the valley? The joint 
line (Midland and North Eastern) from Otley to Ilkley has been so 
well placed along the side of the valley, and among the trees, that it 
is scarcely in evidence at all except at the stations. The extension 
to Skipton had a more difficult task to get through the town without 
ruining one part of it or another. On the whole, this task has been 
got through creditably, and Addingham has no doubt found the new 
visitor a very great convenience. But the critical point, of course, was 
Bolton, and here we have nothing but praise for the arrangements. 
Keeping well along the hill above Robscar the line runs at some 
distance from Bolton Bridge, and the station is situated on the 
Skipton Road a quarter of an hour’s walk from “The Devonshire 
Arms.” From the Priory the line is invisible, and the wonderful 
hollow in the hills is as sacredly secluded as formerly, and looks, if 
possible, more beautiful than it ever did before. It does sound 
rather trying to hear the names of Bolton Bridge and the ancient 
Embsay called out as stations on the line which has a Kentish Town 
upon its system ; but the Midland Railway has respected a hallowed 
landscape, and has done nothing worse than take more lovers of it 
thither. The Duke of Devonshire—the late Duke, alas ! has gone— 
is in sympathy with his father’s policy, and with the railway too, for 
we noted a new footbridge placed just below the stepping-stones, 
which will enable thousands to make the circuit of the Valley of 
Desolation from the left bank of the stream at the Priory. 

We were sad to see so many stalwart men of the old days walking 
with one stick or two ; we saw our own increasing age in the grey 
hairs of many who were young with us; but the glorious landscape 
of Turner, Girtin, and Cox seemed to have grown younger than ever, 
more beautiful, more sweet. Can we wonder that the people build 
their houses on its slopes? can we expect railway companies to make 
a compact with the recluse to keep the people out? It is this con- 
tact with the beautiful they need. It is this love of nature which 
will help them to do right. 
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A PLEA FOR A VICTORIAN CODE. 


HE legal history of almost every nation records the existence of 
periods when the improvement of its laws receives an unusual 
share of attention. Nor is it difficult to account for this, Imperfec- 
tion being written on everything human, the best system of law has 
its original faults and defects; and as the customs and habits of 
society are continually changing under the hands of the great in- 
novator, Time, corresponding changes in law are demanded to 
mect them. But it very often happens that the needful alterations 
in the laws of a country are long postponed in consequence of wars 
or internal commotions, or are impeded by prejudices, interests, or 
other political or social causes ; until, when at length the accumulated 
evils from delay have grown beyond endurance, so that reform can 
be deferred no longer, it is found that the legislative work of several 
generations must be crowded into one. Through such a period it 
may be said that England has been passing for more than half a 
century, during which many and great improvements have been 
effected in her legal system, though the work of reformation is still 
far from complete. Englishmen, as a rule, are not very ready to 
admit that any of their institutions are otherwise than they should 
be, and have particularly resented any abuse of their law, which 
they have been brought up to regard as a model of enlightened 
wisdom. It has now, however, come to be generally admitted that, 
whatever its inward worth, English Law is, at any rate, wanting in 
the graces of outward order, and that simplicity and method cannot 
fairly be counted among its many merits. An Englishman cannot 
read a book on English Law without being forced to admit that the 
utter want of system which he finds there adds considerably to the 
labour of mastering its contents. For many years now there has 
been growing in the nation at large the desire for something more 
than piecemeal amendment. People look with dismay on the vast 
accumulation of Statutes, Reports, and Treatises. They tremble 
when they calculate at what rate these are increasing every year. 
They cry out for something to be done to stay the evil, and the cry 
generally is for a code. 
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The most celebrated system of jurisprudence known to the 
world—the Roman Law—begins, as it ends, with a code. From 
the commencement to the close of its history the expositors of 
Roman Law consistently employed language which implied that 
the body of their system rested on the Twelve Decemviral Tables, 
and therefore on a basis of written law. “The lavish praises be- 
stowed,” says Sanders, in his ‘Introduction to the Institutes of 
Justinian,’ “on the laws of the Twelve Tables by the later writers 
of Rome, and the story of the deputation sent to learn the laws of 
Greece, would give us an idea of a very different body of laws from 
that which these Tables actually presented. We should expect to 
find a systematic exposition of Roman public and private law as it 
existed in the times previous to the Gallic invasion. We should 
naturally think that there was something new and original in a legis- 
lation which Cicero considers as almost the perfection of human 
wisdom. The fragments of the Twelve Tables which remain to 
us show how erroneous are these conceptions of their contents. 
These Tables contained, for the most part, short enunciations of 
those points of law which the conduct of the affairs of daily life 
required to be settled and publicly announced. The law had existed 
before, but in a floating, vague, traditionary shape, only some very 
few laws haying been engraved on tablets and publicly displayed. 
(‘he Twelve Tables left to the decision of the magistrate, and the in- 
terpretation of those skilled in law, the application and exposition of 
these principles ; they also left many parts of the customary law 
wholly untouched on. But what the exigencies of the time required 
deciding, they decided, and they laid a firm foundation on which 
the structure of private law would rest for the future.” The principal 
agencies, by means of which the law, as propounded by the Twelve 
Tables, was developed and expanded, were (1) Interpretation by the 
Juris Consulti, (2) Equity by the Pretor, and (3) Legislation. It 
is to the Roman Emperor Justinian that we are indebted for having 
handed down to us in the form of a code the greatest system of 
jurisprudence known to the world. The Twelve Tables had by 
means of the above-named agencies grown to such an enormous 
bulk during the space of a thousand years that Justinian determined 
to codify and digest the whole of the Roman Law. Justinian would 
never have been distinguished from among the long list of Eastern 
i:mperors had it not been for the victories of his generals and the 
legislation to which he gave his name. But his principal claim to 
be remembered by posterity is his having directed the execution of 
an undertaking which gave to Roman Law a form that fitted it to 
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descend to the modern world. Justinian, in the year A.D. 528, issued 
instructions for the compilation of a code. The task was entrusted 
to ten commissioners, who completed their labours in the following 
year, and, in the month of April, A.D. 529, the Emperor gave it his 
sanction. In the December of the following year seventeen com- 
missioners were instructed to make a selection from the writings of 
the elder jurists, which should comprehend all that was most 
valuable in them, and should form a compendious exposition of 
the law. The commissioners performed their task in the short space 
of three years, and on December 30, A.D. 533, the Emperor gave to 
the result of their labours the force of law. This compilation, termed 
Digesta or Pandecte from its comprehensive character, was divided 
into fifty books. Justinian also ordered that an elementary law- 
book should be compiled for the use of students. This, like the 
Digest, became law on December 30, A.D. 533, and is called the 
Institutes. There were still some points which had been debated 
by the old jurists, and to which the legislation of Justinian as yet 
furnished no answer. To decide these points Justinian published 
the Quinguaginta Decistones ; and, as the code of A.D. 529 was a very 
imperfect work, he determined to revise that code and to incorporate 
therein the Quinguaginta Decisiones. This new code, called the 
Codex repetite prelectionis, received the force of law in December 
A.D. 534. This is the code we now have; the former one having 
been carefully suppressed, and no trace of it remaining. Justinian 
announced in the code that any legislative reforms he might at any 
future time see fit to make should be published in the form of Wove//z 
Constitutiones. Many such Wovelle were afterwards published ; the 
first in January A.D. 535, and the last in November A.D. 564. 

The Civil Law of Rome is superior to all other existing laws in 
wisdom, justice, candour, and equity, in the decision of disputes 
between man and man. This law has reached countries which were 
never subdued by the Roman eagles ; and it now exists among those 
nations which have long since thrown off the power that first 
imposed it. And it is to this fountain of knowledge that the 
greatest statesmen in all ages have not thought it beneath their 
dignity and honour to acknowledge themselves indebted for the 
great assistance it has given them in all the affairs of their adminis- 
tration. On the Civil Law of Rome was founded, during the 
Middle Ages, the Canon Law of the Church of Rome. From a 
humble beginning the Canon Law grew into a mighty system. In 
course of time it asserted its right to stand beside the Civil Law as a 
second great body of jurisprudence. Near the end of the fifth 
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century a great collection of conciliar resolutions and papal letters 
was made by Dionysius Exiguus, a monk of Rome. It circulated 
widely, and was from time to time enlarged and revised. Then out 
of the darkness of the ninth century there looms a book which was 
to control the history of mankind for many years to come—a new 
edition of this ecclesiastical literature, into which had been secretly 
inserted sixty decretals ascribed to the popes of the first four cen- 
turies. The forger called himself “ Isidorus Mercator.” Isidore’s 
forgeries were received as genuine, and ampler collections were 
made from time to time. But the fame of earlier labourers was 
eclipsed by that of Gratian, a monk of Bologna, that city which 
was the centre of the new Roman jurisprudence. His work was 
published between the years 1139 and 1142, and was called 
**Concordantia Discordantium Canonum,” but soon became known 
as the “ Decretum Gratiani,” or more simply the “ Decretum.” It is 
a great law-book, and the spirit which animated its author was not 
that of a theologian, nor that of an ecclesiastical ruler, but that of a 
lawyer. The “ Decretum” soon became an authoritative text-book, 
and the Canonists seldom went behind it. It never became enacted 
law ; but the Canonists had for it rather that reverence which English 
lawyers have paid to Coke upon Littleton than that utter submission 
which is due to every clause of a statute. From time to time compila- 
tions of the subsequent decretals were made; but they were all set 
aside by a grand collection published by Gregory IX. about a.p. 1234. 
It was an authoritative statute-book; all the decretals of a general 
import that had not been received into it were thereby repealed, and 
every sentence and every rubric that it contained was law. In 1298 
Boniface VIII. added to these the “Liber Sextus,” a collection of 
those decretals issued since the Gregorian codification, which were to 
be in force for the future. Another collection of decretals, known as 
“The Clementines” (having been collected by Clement V.), was 
added in A.D. 1317. To these ought to be added “The Extra- 
vagants ” of John XXII. in A.D. 1500, and of some of the bishops of 
Rome, whose authors or collectors are unknown. We thus see that 
the Popes of Rome did the same in the Church as Justinian did in 
the Empire. 

The Roman Law and the Canon Law form the basis of nearly all 
the systems of law of the countries of Europe. The Common Law 
of England, however, has borrowed less than any other state in 
Christendom from the jurisprudence of ancient and modern Rome, 
and yet for more than three centuries England was governed by the 
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during which time some of the most eminent Roman lawyers, as 
Papinian, Paul, and Ulpian, whose opinions and decisions are 
collected in the body of the Roman Law, sat in the seat of judg- 
ment in this nation. England assimilated less of the Canon Law than 
other countries of Europe, or than she might have adopted with 
advantage. It was not that the English people considered the 
Canon Law inferior to their own, but their struggles against appeals 
to Rome and other claims of ecclesiastical jurisdiction roused the 
spirit of the nation, and they stoutly stood up for their Common 
Law, cumbrous and even barbarous in some respects as it was, not 
because they thought their own perfect, but because they were 
resolved to manage their own affairs after their own fashion. 

These two great systems of law—the Civil Law of Rome and the 
Canon Law of the Church of Rome—have been dealt with at some 
length because they are the greatest systems of law ever published, 
and have been the means of influencing to a very great extent the 
whole civilised world. The Common Law of the United States of 
America is founded on the English Common Law, and therefore, like 
England, is not indebted to such a large extent to the jurisprudence 
of ancient or modern Rome. And it is a remarkable fact that most 
of the nations of Europe have reduced their law to a code, while 
England and America, which have not acknowledged the Roman 
Law, have not reduced their law toacode. A few States of America, 
it must be acknowledged, have codified their law, but not the 
greater number of them. 

From the earliest times it has been the desire of every people, 
as it advanced in civilisation, to have one simple rule of right, that 
the virtuous citizen might clearly know his rights, and be able to 
vindicate them ; and that the vicious might have a plain and ever- 
present warning, and prompt retribution if he neglected it. And it 
has been the peculiar glory of great monarchs to leave their subjects 
in possession of laws better, and better known, than they enjoyed 
before. The Code of Justinian is to this day a text-book in every 
law school of Europe, and has exercised a more powerful influence 
on modern civilisation than almost any other human work. And the 
blessings conferred on their subjects by Napoleon the Great, 
Catherine of Russia, Frederick of Prussia, and other kings and 
princes of Europe through the introduction of new codes, or liberal 
plans of law reform, will be remembered with gratitude when 
all their conquests and material grandeur are forgotten. 

The need of a compact system of Statute Law was early felt in 
England. We find the following words in the remains of King 
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Edward VI.: “I would wish, when time shall serve, that the 
superfluous and tedious statutes were brought into one sum together, 
and made more plain and short, to the intent that men might better 
understand them, which thing shall much help to advance the 
profit of the commonwealth.” Lord Coke represents many statutes 
in his time as antiquated, and as snares to entangle the subject 
withal. He proposed their revision, and that “one plain and per- 
spicuous law should be made, that every subject might know what 
Acts were in force, and what repealed, in part or in whole, and clearly 
see how to obey them.” Lord Bacon, too, treats of the subject with 
great skill in his proposal for amending the laws of England, and his 
offer to the King of a Digest. Before this Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Lord Keeper, had drawn up a plan for “reducing, ordering, and 
printing the Statutes of the Realm ;” and during the reign of Elizabeth 
the subject had often been under consideration. King James I. 
recommended the matter to Parliament, and spoke very wisely about 
it. During the Protectorate three successive committees, in which 
are found the names of Cromwell and Hale, were appointed for the 
arrangement and consolidation of the StatuteLaw. But the undertaking 
was probably frustrated by the opposition of the lawyers, at that time 
averse to such a project, because, most of them being secret partisans 
of the Stuarts, they thought, as Napoleon very shrewdly thought, that 
nothing would be more likely to reconcile the nation to a new régime, 
and make a restoration impossible, than a complete revision of the 
old laws. After the Restoration a Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed on the subject, including Finch, afterwards 
Lord Keeper, Mr. Serjeant Maynard, and Mr. Prynne. But they, 
too, left the work unbegun. No further notice is found of the subject, 
except reports to the House of Lords in 1796 and 1803, till in 1816 
that House came to two resolutions, declaring the expediency of 
arranging the Statute-Book under distinct heads, and that a person 
learned in the law, with clerks, &c., should be appointed for the 
purpose, and the Commons concurred. Even Lord Eldon approved 
of the proposed measure. The evil was universally admitted, but 
still no remedy was applied. The writings of various liberal philo- 
sophers of our own and of foreign countries, and, among others 
those of Jeremy Bentham, had already exercised a large influence on 
a small band of powerful minds, some of which were to lead the 
battle of law reform. Unpractical and unwieldy as Bentham’s 
writings are, Romilly and Brougham were the first to acknowledge 
their importance. The achievements of Lord Brougham and other 
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drew up his plans and his codes and Romilly wrote his article in the 
Edinburgh Review. A number of obsolete statutes have been 
repealed, and considerable progress has been made in the work of 
consolidation. 

The chief reason why England never until quite recently made 
any serious attempt at codification is suggested by her early history. 
The Normans brought over with them the feudal system already 
matured, and bearing the ripe fruits of law and order. Norman 
precedents were applicable to new English cases, while the Civil 
Law ofthe Romans supplied any additional rules that might be 
required. The policy of Anglo-Norman jurists consequently was 
not to codify or contract, but to expand, develop, and add to 
existing customs. The Napoleonic codes were a necessity to a 
people who had abrogated almost all preceding laws and usages. A 
regard for precedent indicates a spirit the reverse of that of the 
codifier. In England, therefore, where precedent was always more 
or less observed in fact, there were no codifying tendencies, at least 
so far as wholesale legislation de novo was concerned. Abridg- 
ments or treatises were in vogue, but these were of a juridical rather 
than of a legislative character. They were compiled by persons who 
enjoyed authority by reason either of office or of their general 
juristical status. Their function was to draw from the inexhaustible 
stores of feudal and civil law just so much as would serve for 
immediate use, and thus to cite precedents rather than to adopt the 
réle of the reforming legislator. Their province was thus the very 
reverse of what would be the duty of a codifier at the present day. 
His great aim should be to diminish the bulk of the whole body of 
the law. But ina State where the jural frame is not yet weighed 
down by bulk and age the chief object of a jurist ought to be to 
expand and develop the nascent ramifications of doctrine, and so 
to provide as many new precedents as possible. He would thus act 
the part of a decemvir or a Solon, and would strive to promote the 
repletion of the jural system instead of reducing it. 

No one will deny that the law under which we live to-day is im- 
perfect and obscure. The question whether we can make it less 
imperfect and less obscure is perhaps the most vital which a 
community can be called upon to discuss. The laity have an idea 
that something is wanting to the proper adminstration of justice, but 
they do not clearly see where the defect lies. The knowledge of the 
law is confined to a particular class ; it is the interest of that class 
that it should be so confined ; they keep the law scattered through 
thousands of books, where nobody can find it but themselves, they 
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tell the laity that from its very nature it’ must be so scattered, and 
the laity believe them. This condition of things will last for ever, 
unless the people take the matter in their own hands. The lawyers 
as a body have never begun a reform of the law, and they never will. 
How then is the defective state of the law to be remedied? Codifi- 
cation is the suggested remedy. What then is meant by codification? 
Surely not that which many lawyers imagine it to be, a body of 
enactments intended to govern every transaction in human affairs, 
present and future, seen and unforeseen, universal, unchangeable, 
and exclusive. That could never be. By codification is meant the 
reduction to a positive code of those general principles of the 
Common Law, and of the expansions, exceptions, qualifications, and 
minor deductions, which have already, by judical decisions or other- 
wise, been engrafted on them and are now capable of distinct 
enumeration. There is no controversy as to the fact that the 
Common Law is difficult to determine; it involves research; it 
involves expense ; and, after time and money have been spent, it is 
often necessary to admit that no rule exactly covers the case in 
hand. The lovers of unwritten law contend that codification will 
only increase the difficulty by adding to existing uncertainties 
uncertainty as to the meaning of the code. Experience teaches that 
this is a mistake. If the code is a bad one, then the difficulties will 
be increased. But if it is a good code, reference to preceding 
legislation can be practically eliminated altogether. As a matter of 
fact, reference to the law as it existed before the French Code is 
practically unknown in French practice. It may occasionally arise, 
but that so seldom as not to be worth noticing when considering this 
subject. During the first half-century that the Civil Code was in 
operation in France, members of the bar were in the habit of refer- 
ring constantly to the Zravaux Préparatoires—that is to say, the 
discussions of the Conseil d’Etat upon the code when it was in 
process of compilation. But to-day the thirty-seven volumes that 
were indispensable to the lawyer sixty years ago remain unused. 
Most of the ambiguities of the code have now been settled by the 
courts, and there is seldom occasion for going behind their decisions. 
From an immemorial period in the English Law the doctrine of the 
authoritative force of Judicial Precedent has been part of it, a feature 
which is peculiar to the English and American systems of law. The 
doctrine as established is shortly this, that a decision by a court of 
competent jurisdiction of a point of law, lying so squarely in the 
pathway of judicial judgment that the case could not have been 
adjudged without deciding it, is not only binding upon the parties to 
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the cause in judgment, but the point so decided becomes, until it is 
reversed or overruled, not merely evidence of what the law is in like 
cases, but ¢he very law itself, which the courts are bound to follow 
and apply, not only to cases precisely like the one which was first 
determined, but also to those which, however different in their origin 
or special circumstances, stand upon the same principle. In con- 
tinental Europe a judical decision has no such authoritative force in 
any other case, whether in the same or any other court. The reports 
of the decided cases embody the learning, wisdom, and experience of 
the judges, often men of great intellectual powers, who during a long 
period have made the law the subject of lifelong and profound study. 
The value of the reports to the lawyer and the judge is absolutely 
incalculable. It is a mine of wealth possessed by none but the 
Inglish-speaking race. They are capable of being made quite as 
valuable to the legislator as to the lawyer, since the uninterrupted 
light of the experience of many generations of men shines forth from 
them to make out and illumine the legislator’s pathway. 

The lovers of the Common Law claim that uncertainty is not a 
vice but a virtue, because it enables a good judge to strain the 
previous decisions which constitute the law so as to favour an 
equitable case. This merit (if it can be called such) of uncertainty 
seems more than compensated by the fact that if a good judge can 
use it to work equity, a bad judge can use it to work wrong, and a 
judge of ordinary ability, having no certain rule to direct him, is as 
likely to decide wrongly as rightly. The balance is in favour of the 
bad working of this elastic principle. But even if there were a 
balance in favour of its good working in special cases, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it would compensate for the incalculable evil that 
results from the fact that this uncertainty makes it impossible for 
individuals so to conduct their life or their business as to be secure 
against unconscious violation of the law on the one hand, and the 
incurring of unknown liabilities and responsibilities on the other. 
It is said it is dangerous, and therefore unadvisable, to attempt to 
digest the Common Law, because its provisions are indefinite and 
nowhere distinctly laid down. “Were it true,” said Lord Brougham, 
“that such is the condition of the Common Law, it would be hard 
to imagine a more powerful reason for defining and declaring its 
principles by positive enactment.” To the expert the discovery of 
the rule of law which governs any given human relation is often a 
matter of difficulty, involving much labour and research, while in 
most cases it would be worse than useless for a layman to attempt 
the task, After reading a hundred pages on the subject, he is 
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probably told that if one set of decisions be reconcilable with 
another, and if Lord Westbury in one case can be held as concurring 
with Lord Brougham in another, and if a certain statute be sus- 
ceptible of such and such an interpretation (though some authorities 
hold that it is repealed by implication, by a subsequent statute), then 
the rule would rather seem to be as follows, and may perhaps be 
stated thus: wearied and disgusted and bewildered he is obliged 
after all to go to his solicitor, who recommends him to consult 
counsel ; and the end of it all very likely is that he is either badly 
advised or involved in litigation, and, in any case, the result is almost 
certain to be disastrous. The uncertainty of our Common Law has 
been multiplied by that arising from yearly enacted and yearly 
amended statutes. Its elasticity has disappeared to a great extent 
in the mass of iron rivets that have been driven through it, and 
through one another, and the only gifts brought of late years to our 
once precious Common Law consist in a few more mazes added to 
the labyrinth in which it is concealed, and a few more riddles added 
to its already Delphic utterances. Our present system is worse than 
either entirely unwritten law or entirely written law. It is only by 
legislative enactment that whatever evils exist in our present system 
can be eliminated. Common Law has no preponderating advantages 
over written law. Uncertainty is the only merit as yet discovered in 
it, and that turns out to be not a merit but a serious fault. Written 
law has great advantages over unwritten law—viz. certainty and 
facility of determination. 

It is often urged that the English judiciary law is incapable of 
codification. But is this true? All case-made law, to be justly 
entitled to the name Law, must contain rules or principles which can 
be applied to the solution of future cases. If it does not contain 
such rules or principles, then it is no law at all, but only a chaotic 
mass of arbitrary opinions. As such their sole value stops with the 
cases decided, and they are unworthy of preservation for further use. 
If, however, the decisions of the courts contain rules or principles 
capable of serving as guides in the determination of future cases, 
can such rules or principles, along with all settled exceptions and 
qualifications, be expressed in no other form for future guidance 
than in judicial opinions? The confusion is made worse by the 
usual mode of legislation, which is generally irregular and fragmentary. 
The legislation generally does not attempt a systematic enactment 
or complete revision of the law on a given subject. It presupposes 
that the Common Law is certain and known. Some change is 
deemed necessary. That is made by a statute often crudely and 
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imperfectly worded. The statute is then expounded by the courts 
as the occasion arises. If the statute as interpreted (as is often the 
case) falls short of, or goes beyond, or fails to meet the desired end, 
another and often several additional enactments are passed. And 
so the work of amendment and re-amendment and of judicial inter- 
pretation “goes on till we have a series of statutes, which, to an un- 
initiated observer, might seem to deal with their whole subject, but 
are really mere islands scattered in an ocean of case law.” And 
thus of necessity the law on any given point has to be deduced as 
the result of a laborious inquiry into the Common Law, and a study 
of the legislation and of decisions under different statutes. ‘ An 
ideal code,” said Sir James Stephen (“ Hist. Cr. Law,” iii. 300), “ ought 
to be drawn by a Bacon and seitled by a Coke.” But we may wait 
for ever if we wait for an ideal code, or wait to combine such 
qualifications in any given commission to execute the work. 

No process of codification, however completely it may gather up 
the existing law, can prevent the growth of Common Law in the 
future. The spontaneous growth of that portion of law which we 
call the ‘Common Law” is perhaps slightly affected by a code, 
although it is one of the most frequent objections brought against 
codification that it will not provide for new wants and new contin- 
gencies. Experience, however, shows that these gaps will continue 
to be filled by the Common Law according to the process which has 
been so admirably described by Sir William Erle (“The Law re- 
lating to Trade Unions,” p. 48): “Life multiplies, proximity in- 
creases, and each man would become a nuisance to his neighbour 
in respect (among manifold other matters) of air and water, labour 
and capital, production and distribution, if a perpetual process of 
adjustment was not in constant action. This adjustment is effected 
by the principles of the common law. . . . These principles are 
applied first in the concrete ; gradually they grow into rules of wider 
application, and words grow appropriate for their expression, and 
the judiciary men and legislative men adopt them.” This spon- 
taneous growth of law did not cease in Rome because of the Twelve 
Tables. It was not stopped in Europe by the universal acceptance 
of the Code of Justinian and those of the Roman Pontiffs. It has 
not been stopped in France by the stringent provisions of the Code 
Napoléon. It has not died out in India because of the codes of 
the Indian Council. Nor will it die out in England if the English 
people codify their laws. 

A code can never be a reading-made-easy for the crowd. As 
every section in the code would be of equal authority, no layman by 
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reading one part only could be sure that his induction was sufficiently 
copious. A code would not do away with the necessity of lawyers ; 
it has not done away with them in those countries where codes have 
been adopted. But it would certainly explain to the layman the 
ordinary rules of law relating to business and daily life which are 
now scattered in a vast number of law books. On all points of law 
arising in business or daily life, of an unusual character, the layman 
would still have to consult his lawyer. A code could never be 
drawn up which would in so many words exactly state the law 
applicable to every case that might arise. To draw inferences from 
the rules of law laid down in the code and apply them to the 
particular case would be the work of one skilled in the law. Pro- 
fessor Thering, in his “Geist des rémischen Rechts,” says, by long 
training lawyers acquire a special faculty of comprehension, also a 
special skill in dealing with legal notions, the habit of transferring 
their conceptions without an effort from the abstract to the concrete; 
and the capacity to seize at a glance the true bearings of every legal 
question. These are the qualities which make up a complete lawyer. 
They are all fostered and developed by legal education, and it is the 
possession of these qualities which distinguishes the lawyer from the 
layman. Professor Thering also reminds us that an accomplished 
lawyer is not a man merely versed in the laws of his own country, 
he is a master of the principles of his art. The true lawyers of 
every age and of every country speak a language which they all 
alike understand. To the layman it is unintelligible even when 
applied to the laws of his own country. The Professor is of 
opinion (p. 315) that there is a far wider difference between the most 
learned layman and an ordinary lawyer than there is between an 
English lawyer and a lawyer of ancient Rome. There is the same 
manipulation of forms, the same circuitous and symbolical method 
of procedure. The lawyer's mode of thought will always re- 
main a puzzle to laymen. Where the lawyer sees distinctions the 
layman sees none. Transactions which the layman keeps carefully 
apart the lawyer lumps together under one head. And this is 
neither caprice nor a slavish adherence to antique notions. The 
views of the lawyer are the result of a rigorous logic, they are 
necessary and universal. Professor Thering points out (p. 317) 
that the reproaches of technicality and over-refinement so frequently 
hrought against them, even by laymen of education and influence, 
are, if not altogether unfounded, at least misconceived. The 
heaviest charge is thought to have been brought against law when 
it is alleged that law is opposed to common sense. The natural 
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inference, people say, is so and so ; how can any other inference be 
right? What is this natural inference but a mere first appearance, 
and, as first appearances generally are, a deceptive one? What is 
knowledge but a getting rid of primary misconceptions? What do 
information and inquiry lead to but a modification of preconceived 
views, sometimes to a complete contradiction of them? If this be 
so in all other sciences, why not in law? Why not say that the 
earth stands still and the sun moves round it because our eyes tell 
us so, or that the air is imponderable because we do not feel its 
weight? But we are warned against supposing that this means that 
law is not founded on common sense. Far from it. Law is the 
accumulated common sense of many generations, and is not to be 
set aside at the caprice of an individual. Law is the treasury of 
rules which the human intellect, taught by experience and sharpened 
by practice, has given us for our use. No pursuit is so simple as 
not to have its technical rules, which are nothing more than an 
accumulation of common sense. 

Codification, if confided to proper hands, ought to reconcile 
conflicting decisions and conflicting legal enactments, it ought to 
eliminate ambiguities. A good code should contain and express, in 
a plain simple form, the rules and principles of the law which have 
been sanctioned by jurists and improved in judicial opinions. A 
code should not deal with the details of administration and practice. 
All such details should be left free and flexible, and should vary with 
the circumstances of the particular case. A code should settle 
thousands of old questions, not create thousands of new ones. It 
should simplify, not complicate. A great forest of obsolete and 
technical forms which now operate only to embarrass, delay, or 
defeat justice, should be cut down with the unsparing axe of reform. 
A code should enumerate and declare rather than define. For 
definitions are limitations, and human wisdom is rarely far-seeing 
enough to make a single definition which shall not exclude some 
matter of importance. ‘The codifier should ever keep in mind the 
maxim that the mention of one thing is the exclusion of others not 
enumerated or saved, and the most perfect code that can be written 
to-day would require changes or additions to meet the wants of 
succeeding generations. The codifier should also bear in mind the 
maxim that “no one ever means just what he says, because such is 
the imperfection of language that no one can ever say just what he 
means.” He who thinks it easy to codify the law on any subject 
may reflect on the fact that, though a promissory note or bill of 
exchange is a very simple thing written on a small slip of paper, the 
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relations and conflicts of interest growing out of it have given rise to 
many thousands of adjudications. The Statute of Frauds, again, a 
short Act, is said to have been drawn by an able hand, yet volumes 
would be required to contain the adjudged cases that have risen upon 
it. The labour involved in codification is so vast, and the objections 
to be overcome are so great, that unless the work is done in divisions 
or branches of the law it will probably never be undertaken at all. 
Many modern English statutes are so comprehensive as very nearly 
to realise the practicable purpose of a code on the subjects that are 
dealt with. 

The work of codifying ought to be entrusted to a board of 
competent commissioners, not appointed by parliamentary or private 
interest, devoting their whole time and bestowing their zealous and 
undivided energies in perfecting so great a work. They have to 
abrogate the obsolete, to declare the doubtful, to supply omissions, 
to correct defects, and to furnish a framework suited to the habits of 
the age in which we live, and the daily growing exigencies of a society 
rapidly advancing in population and civilisation. They have to 
execute the great work without haste or negligence, with a due 
recollection of the past and foresight of the future, with a due 
respect for the claims of usage on the one side, and improvement 
and uniformity on the other. The work should be entrusted to 
specialists in their different subjects, and finally revised by the whole 
body of commissioners. When submitted to the legislature, the code 
should be either enacted or returned to the commissioners with 
objections and suggestions. It should not be tampered with in the 
legislature. When satisfactory it should be enacted in a complete 
and harmonious form. The commission should never be allowed to 
excuse the imperfections of the code by saying that if the legislature 
had not distorted and confused it, it would have been more satis- 
factory. But we must not form unreasonable expectations of the 
benefits to be derived from codification, no matter how well it may 
be performed. It is not possible, and therefore not desirable, to 
attempt to make any enactment so comprehensive as to embrace all 
cases or combinations of fact which will arise, nor is it possible to 
make statutes so clear and precise as to avoid the necessity of 
judicial interpretation and construction. That a code can never be 
complete or perfect, but must be susceptible of improvement and 
amendment, may be assumed from the purposes of its enactment 
and the subject-matter to which it relates. The positive laws of a 
nation must keep step with the progress and development of its 
people. A change in their condition and wants may call for a change 
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in their laws. Hence a convenient and simple method of incorporat- 
ing all needful changes and amendments into the body of the law, 
without resulting in contradictions and inconsistencies, ought to be 
provided for in every well-conceived code. Within proper limits the 
doctrine of Judicial Precedent is reasonable and highly convenient, 
if not necessary. Its influence has probably pervaded every system 
of law, even where it has been expressly attempted to exclude it. 
The French Code prohibits judicial legislation, and under it judicial 
decisions do not constitute an authoritative rule for other judges in 
the sense of our doctrine of Judicial Precedent. And the same 
thing is true, theoretically, of the contemporary continental codes. 
The Prussian and Austrian Codes went so far at first as to forbid a 
judge from referring to the opinion of a law writer or to previous 
judicial judgments, and the Prussian Code expressly directed him to 
base his decisions upon the statutes and the general principles of the 
Landrecht. But this was afterwards modified in both countries, so 
that at the present time the decisions of the Supreme Court are 
regularly published, and there can be no doubt that they exercise a 
weighty influence upon inferior judges, whether they are absolutely 
binding on them as precedents or not. The sound conclusion would 
seem to be that “ the law itself should be reduced, so far as possible, 
to the form of a statute,” not with the expectation that the work of 
judicial interpretation will be no longer necessary, but with a view to 
reduce the necessity of judicial legislation and of judicial interpretation 
to the narrowest possible limits, and to remove as far as may be the 
existing uncertainty of the law. 

The leading principles of the Civil Law of Germany are comprised 
within the so-called ‘Corpus Juris Civilis for Germany and Austria,” 
a compilation consisting of two moderate volumes. The concise and 
lucid, although in many respects defective, ‘Code Napoléon” can 
be carried about in the pocket, and hardly less portable are the more 
carefully drawn codes of Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. Superior in some respects to all of these are 
our own Indian codes, of which Macaulay was the illustrious 
originator, and which, together with various miscellaneous laws, are 
comprised in two volumes of moderate size. Of these volumes 
about 120 pages only are occupied with mercantile law, while 
Sir James F. Stephen’s code of the law of evidence occupies no 
more than 4o pages. None of these codes that have been 
mentioned are so complete and perfect as to leave no room for 
dispute or litigation; but their language is generally clear and 
unambiguous, and the Indian codes afford the great additional 
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advantage of illustrations, so that any man of ordinary intelligence 
may apply the rules they lay down to the special circumstances of his 
own case. In these codes a Frenchman, a German, and even a 
Hindu will in all ordinary cases find in a few simple words the rule 
which the Englishman vainly seeks to discover in his law-book, and 
even from his legal adviser. ‘The fact is that, asa rule, we are utterly 
and hopelessly ignorant of the law under which we live, and, as Sir 
Henry Maine tells us, we have only to cross the Channel to be con- 
vinced that even the humbler orders on the Continent have a fair 
practical knowledge of the law which regulates their everyday life. 

What a grand thing then it would be, and what a splendid 
memorial of the longest and most illustrious reign of our noble 
Sovereign, if the law of England was reduced to a code! As the 
Roman Emperor Justinian is remembered to this day for his having 
given to Roman law a form that fitted it to descend to the modern 
world, as Napoleon and other great monarchs are remembered to 
this day for having given to their people a better form of law, so, if a 
codification of the law of England was begun in the reign of Victoria, 
her name would be handed down to posterity as having conferred on 
the English people a greater and more lasting blessing than any 
sovereign that has sat upon the English throne since the English 
people became a nation. 

J. E. R. STEPHENS. 
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A FIN DE SIECLE PILGRIMAGE. 


HE once famous “ Pattern” or Patron, that occupies so pro- 
minent a place in Irish stories and guide books, with its 
combination of devotion and merriment, its tents and refreshment 
booths, partly fair, partly frolic, though in profession wholly penance, 
is now very nearly a thing of the past, or, if it lingers on, it is only 
in some remote corner of the south or west, and reduced to less 
than a tithe of its former proportions. The majority of them have, 
however, died a natural death or been suppressed, within the memory 
of persons not yet much beyond middle age. 

There is one institution, nevertheless, which, although banned by 
a Pope, crushed, and, as it for a brief space imagined, rooted out by 
the English Government, has maintained its vitality for at least a 
thousand years, and it may be, as some suppose, for even longer, 
and seems to-day to be almost as vigorous as ever. This is the 
celebrated Purgatory of St. Patrick upon an island in Lough 
Derg, in the county of Donegal. To it something like three 
thousand pilgrims resort every summer, to spend three days and 
nights in a series of very rigid penances and devotions. It is 
possible that, being on an island of very limited extent, the eccle- 
siastics have been able to exercise a much stricter controland super- 
vision than would have been possible upon the mainland, and so 
have been able to preserve an exclusively religious character for the 
whole of the proceedings. 

Although the Great Northern Railway Company of Ireland 
advertise cheap tickets over their line during the period from the 
first of June to the fifteenth of August, throughout which the pil- 
grimages last, we were not able to meet with any one who had 
been in the island, and indeed until recently shared the impres- 
sion, held probably by most, that Lough Derg pilgrimages had 
long ago become a matter of ancient history. It was, therefore, 
with no little degree of curiosity that on a pleasant morning to- 
wards the end of July three pilgrims, who in that line must certainly 
confess themselves amateurs, started from a northern city to sec 
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with their own eyes that which Mr. Baring-Gould setsjdown as one 
of the “curious myths of the middle ages.” Further discussion as 
to the history, real or mythical, of the Purgatory may be reserved 
for a later page, for when we started on our quest our knowledge 
was limited to little more than that there was a cave or vault in 
the island which was said to have been used by some St. Patrick, 
either the founder of Irish Christianity, or another and later of the 
same name, as a place of prayer and penance, which in the middle 
ages was visited by pilgrims, who, after a suitable penitential prepara- 
tion, remained in the cave for twenty-four hours and sometimes saw 
visions of the purgatorial fires; also, that the island now visited was 
said not to be the site of the true and original Purgatory. 

The morning was a pleasant one. A strong gale had been suc- 
ceeded by a cool north breeze, with a grey sky broken into patches 
of blue, the safest kind of weather for travelling in rainy Ireland, and 
as we sped on in the train the hay harvest, here always late, wae in 
full swing, the grass either lying in swathes or, where the hay-seed 
was to be saved, carefully set up in “ stooks,” like corn. Our fellow 
travellers were of the usual type—farmers going to a local fair, drovers 
with sticks, inseparable from most lines of Irish railway, and here and 
there a fisherman with rod and line. At nearly every town we passed 
the most conspicuous objects generally were a large Catholic church, 
with the spire often unfinished, and the “poor man’s palace,” the 
workhouse, in monotonous grey stone. 

We alighted from the train at the picturesque village of Pettigo, 
and here we were amused to find that our pilgrimage was taken for 
granted the moment it was known that we were bound for the lake, 
about four miles distant. While waiting at the “ Red Lion” for the 
car to be got ready, we found that the lemonade, ordered in all 
innocence, was regarded with grave suspicion by two young women 
fellow pilgrims who were “ fasting,” notwithstanding the assurance of 
the waiting-maid that we were fasting also, and the beverage was 
permissible. We were soon packed, three on each side, a rather 
tight fit for the small country car. As we left Pettigo behind the 
aspect soon grew wilder, and more adapted for saintly residence, 
more correctly perhaps saintly security; for the times when Irish 
sainthood was in the making were troublous days, and the early 
saints generally selected wild and inaccessible places, and often 
islands, in which to build their tiny stone-roofed oratories and their 
beehive-shaped stone cells, where they could in comparative, but 
only comparative, safety gather around them a group of devotees 
like-minded with themselves. As the aspect of the country changed, 
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the meadow-sweet and ox-eyed daisies of the lowlands gave place to 
purple heather, foxglove, and tormentilla, the hard mountain fern, 
and wind-pinched thorn bushes, and here and there patches of bog 
fringed with tufts of white bog cotton. Other indications of the 
increasing wildness of the district were not wanting. A fellow pilgrim, 
a stout comfortable middle-aged woman from a more flourishing 
region, remarked, “ There was not a baste to be seen.” Upon our 
observing the stacks of turf by the roadside, and asking, did the 
scattered inhabitants ever burn coal? she exclaimed, “ How could they 
pay for it? sure there was no crops.” We learned afterwards that the 
landlord had most of the country in his own hands for sheep-raising, 
the only small farms being several in the valley bottoms. After 
several miles of gradual ascent the ground began to dip, and we 
beheld the lake, its ripples reflecting the blue sky overhead, stretched 
before us in ultramarine, a purple patch against the warm brown of 
the heather-clad hills. ‘These, almost bare and rocky enough to be 
called mountains, with one solitary shepherd’s house in the distance, 
encircle the lake. During our railway journey we had passed multi- 
tudes of lily- and reed-margined ponds and meres, but this is a true 
glacier lake, formed just where the huge dome of ice that once 
covered central Ulster, pressing out westward, met with obstruction 
between the site of the lake and the sea, and the resistance must 
have caused enough additional pressure to hollow out what is now 
Lough Derg, which, as the numerous islands show, is not in many 
places very deep. 

The road, made not long ago almost entirely for the use of pil- 
grims, terminates upon the margin of the lake, where is a small car 
shed and ticket office. The car is a modern innovation, for in former 
days the pilgrim tramped the rough and miry ways fasting and bare- 
foot. At the office we each obtained for the sum of eightpence a return 
ferry ticket to the Station Island, almost a mile distant. The lake is 
about six miles long by four broad, and is studded with small islands, 
some very pretty ones rocky and wooded, others flat and bare, while 
here and there a naked rock peeps above the surface of the waves. 
As we neared the Station Island we could see that it was a mere small 
rocky hummock, with no more space than is sufficient for two little 
chapels, a hospice, and several lodging-houses, with just enough rocky 
space between for the pilgrims to perform their stations upon. We 
were soon landed, but were scarcely prepared for the sight that met 
our eyes when we looked about us. Persons of every age and either 
sex, including two or three who might be called children, all bare- 
footed, and the men bareheaded, except a few older ones who were pro- 
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tected by a handkerchief—for though fine the north wind blew very 
keen—all of a thoroughly respectable class and well dressed, for there 
did not appear a beggar or an abjectly poor person among them, were 
every one engaged in acts of devotion. The set, introspected 
look upon their faces was perhaps the first thing that struck the by- 
stander ; they seemed like a procession of sleep-walkers in broad day- 
light, as each, with a rosary in his or her hands, passed by upon their 
rounds. Some were making the circuit of St. Patrick’s Chapel along 
a stony track which has to be traversed twenty-one times during the 
day ; others were kneeling at St. Patrick’s Cross. Upon the narrow 
rocky space between the two chapels, the hospice, and the lake are 
the five penitential cells or ‘‘ Beds,” each a small circle of stones 
with a little cross planted in the centre. The four smaller ones are 
dedicated to two male and two female saints, St. Bridgid, St. 
Brendan, St. Catherine, and St. Columba. The larger “ Bed” may 
almost be described as two, an inner and an outer, dedicated to 
Saints Dabheoc and Molaise, the former specially connected with 
Lough Derg, and the latter with Devenish, in Lough Erne. Circuits 
have to be made round the outside of all these, also round the inside, 
and prayers made kneeling at each entrance. Then to the water’s 
edge, standing and kneeling upon which more prayers are to be re- 
peated. Another visit to St. Patrick’s Cross and Chapel completes the 
station. Three of these “stations” or circuits have to be performed 
during the day. The performance of these three stations involves the 
repetition of two hundred and seventy-six Paters, the same number of 
Aves, and ninety Creeds, besides a number of repetitions of other 
portions of the Rosary. In addition to the foregoing exercises, 
according to the printed instructions issued, “the pilgrim assists each 
day at Morning Prayer, Mass, Meditation, Visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Evening Prayer, Sermon, and Benediction, with the Blessed 
Sacrament.” ‘The original cell or cave known as the Purgatory was so 
small and otherwise unsatisfactory that the Prior of the island in 1782 
had it closed up, and the chapel known as St. Patrick’s built. 
Into this chapel as the typical Purgatory, or “ Prison” as it is now 
called, the pilgrim enters on the evening of the first day of his visit, and 
here spends the night without sleep in prayer and fasting. All of the 
foregoing, except the night vigil in the chapel, is repeated on the 
second and third days of the pilgrimage. 

Upon a stone in the wall of St. Patrick’s Chapel is a small 
incised Maltese cross, called St. Bridgid’s, and one of the most 
impressive acts of the “station” is when the pilgrim, having first 


kissed the cross, places himself with his back to it, and, extending 
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his arms in attitude as if crucified, three times renounces “the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil.” In olden times the pilgrim 
during his sojourn upon the island was restricted to the penitential 
fare of one meal each day, of dry bread, with the water of the lake for 
drink. Now, the diet consists of one daily meal of oaten bread and 
plain black tea without milk, conducive certainly to a becoming 
wakefulness of mind and body. 

The bulk of the pilgrims are accommodated in the hospice, which 
has a large dormitory for each sex, in addition to a few small separate 
rooms. There are also two or three smaller lodging-houses. The 
chapels are both extremely plain. St. Patrick’s is a T-shaped 
building, and, a very curious arrangement, the entrance door opens 
beside the altar at the top of the T. At the end of each arm of the 
T is a small gallery, and the walls and ceiling are covered with plain 
whitewash. St. Mary’s Chapel, which is used for the everyday 
services of the church, is a plain oblong structure, with but little 
more show than St. Patrick’s. 

At the time of our visit there may have been altogether nearly 
a hundred upon the island, of whom two-thirds were actively 
making the round of their stations, while the others were either 
resting upon the narrow strip of grass which forms the only soft 
or green spot upon the island, or were engaged upon their one frugal 
meal, 

Everything that now goes on here, the demeanour of the pilgrims, 
the stations, the chapel services, the austere diet, even the few 
moments of relaxation, all are marked with an air of penitential devo- 
tion. It is religion, as true and intense as—indeed, in some aspects 
even more so than—a Salvation Army demonstration or a “ Gospel 
Mission” of the so-called Evangelical type. Being upon an island 
ecclesiastical control is strict, and all distractions of a worldly nature 
can be, and are, rigidly excluded. ‘To this must be in no little 
measure attributed the continued vitality of the services. 

In passing the doors of the hospice we had more than once seen 
through the open door pilgrims at their refreshment, and by the 
courtesy of the attendants we were enabled to enter and partake 
of excellent tea, with the best of butter and oaten bread. While at 
this we got into conversation with a pilgrim who had just finished 
her stations for the day and was engaged upon her own more fruga! 
meal. She was the wife of a farmer from the county London- 
derry. One of our party had resided long in Italy, and they were 
soon deep in conversation upon the old Italian saints, and had 
much to say about that prince of poor good men, St. Francis of 
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Assisi, and his wandering friars, the medizval prototypes of the 
modern Salvation Army. 

We learnt here so much of the “ Saint’s Island” and its attractions, 
and the interest attaching to it as being generally received as the 
site of the original Purgatory, that we were glad to find an expedition 
setting out for a visit to it. The island lies about two miles to the 
westward, and was formerly connected with the mainland by a 
causeway and wooden bridge, of which only slight traces now remain. 
Entering a very capacious ferry-boat, we found ourselves in company 
with nearly fifty pilgrims, all, except a pleasant-looking priest and 
ourselves, barefooted and bareheaded. As we rowed over the 
water the young men of the company, doubtless under a natural 
feeling of temporary relief from the tension of their penances, 
beguiled the time by singing the patriotic songsof their native island, 
and at intervals, by the solicitation of the priest, some of the girls sang 
Catholic hymns such as “ Mary, Queen of Heaven,” and others. On 
landing upon the island we hurried over the long grass, with its roots 
in spongy moss, for the grove of ancient thorns whose solemn shade 
marks the site of the old Augustinian monastery which was esta- 
blished here early in the twelfth century, and under whose auspices 
the pilgrimages to the Purgatory were so long maintained. Of their 
buildings nothing now remains but some moss-grown heaps of stone, 
hardly to be distinguished amid the long grass and tall nettles that 
cover all. 

Upon the northern shore of the island is a rock known as the 
“ Wishing Chair,” and here many of the pilgrims, circling round it, 
with one foot in the water of the lake, pick up a stone and, placing it 
upon the rock, breathe a pious wish in faith that it may be granted. 
Judging, however, from the merriment exhibited by some of the 
wishers, one may be inclined to doubt if this faith on their part was 
very strong. Nothing can exceed the venerable appearance of the 
gnarled and twisted thorns upon this site. The long grey beard of 
moss that depends from every branch is eloquent of a long-forgotten 
past: we have seen nothing like it except upon one or two old 
churches of the ninth or tenth century. Although the canons regular 
of St. Augustine date only from about or soon after 1126, there 
is every reason to believe that centuries before that the site was 
occupied by an establishment of ecclesiastics of the early Irish 
Church. There are still to be seen some remains of a cashel, or 
circular enclosure, of earthwork and stones, such as many of these 
establishments, in imitation of the Irish stone or earthen forts, were 
enclosed with as a protection. This in itself is a strong argument 
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for its great antiquity, but equally so is the tradition that links the 
place with the name of St. Patrick. Even if the evidence in favour 
of the presence here of the founder of Irish Christianity may be 
somewhat imperfect, there is yet the testimony that an abbot named 
Patrick presided over an establishment here in the ninth century, 
and also that another saint, Dabheoc, dwelt in or about the lake very 
early in the seventh century. His name is still honoured in con- 
nection with the religious observances upon the adjacent island, and 
on that island is still preserved a rude stone cross of the earliest Irish 
type, which antiquaries suppose to have been the monumental cross 
over his grave. His stone “chair” is still shown on a hillside upon the 
mainland overlooking the lake, and nearly opposite to this island. 
The commonly received opinion has been that this larger or 
*Saint’s Island” was the site of the original Purgatory, but that, 
owing to its proximity to the mainland and the consequent difficulty 
of supervision, it was from motives of convenience transferred, in 
comparatively recent times, to the smaller Station Island, which, lying 
much further from the shore, was more easily kept under control. 
How any doubt could now exist as to the true site may be more 
easily understood when we have looked a little more into its history. 
In the middle ages it was clearly a place of much fame and of great 
resort. The story of the knight Owen, who had served as a 
crusader under King Stephen, and who had probably plunged deep 
into the wild life of that wild time, served to spread the reputeof this 
place throughout Europe. He is said to have come hither on pil- 
grimage in 1153. After fifteen days of fasting and prayer, a great 
extension upon the three days’ penance of the present time, he 
attended Mass and partook of the Holy Communion. He was then 
received by a procession of monks robed in white, who accompanied 
him to the mouth of the cave, in which he was met by fifteen religious 
men. After these had prepared and warned him of what was to 
follow, he was left to himself, when he found himself surrounded by 
demons, for was not this the entrance to the place of darkness itself? 
By the demons he was conducted to one place of torment after 
another, and as he was cast into each was bidden to abandon hope, 
for “All hope abandon ye who enter here.” He who forgot the 
warnings he had received, or whose faith failed him, was for ever lost ; 
the name of Jesus alone (not Patrick or another) could save, and as 
Owen called upon this blessed name he found himself lifted from 
each place of misery, only to be thrust into another. Finally, he was 
conducted to a bridge, high, narrow, and slippery, which overhung 
a torrent of boiling sulphur, while on each side the demons hovered 
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round to tempt or drag him down. The sacred name once more 
saved him, and, the bridge crossed, he came to Paradise. But 
Paradise is only for those who have put off mortality, and after 
a brief glimpse he was returned to the cave, where the monks 
received him and told him many of the coming events of 
his life. He left, doubtless, if not a sadder, at least a soberer 
and wiser man for the remainder of his days. Henry of Saltrey, 
an English monk, gives this narrative, and moreover states 
that he had conversed with Florentianus, in whose bishopric the 
Purgatory was, who said, “ Truly, brother, that place is within my 
bishopricke, and many perish in that purgatory, and those who per- 
chance return, do, by reason of the extreme torments they have 
endured, ever look pale and languid.” This narrative was translated 
into several European languages. There are several other accounts 
extant which bear so great a similarity to this one that it seems hard 
to believe they are not versions of the same story. Several other 
pilgrims of note are recorded as having braved the dangers of the 
Purgatory. In 1357 a Malatesta of Rimini, and Niccold de Beccaria 
of Ferrara, visited the place. In 1396 Ramon Viscount de Perellos 
also came to Ireland with intent to visit it. The Viceroy warned 
him of the danger, but without daunting his courage. The Arch- 
bishop of Genoa in 1292 gives a most circumstantial account of the 
visit of one Nicholas, a nobleman, to the place. The preliminaries 
are much like those of Owen. After several terrifying sights and 
sounds the demons say to him, “‘ Do you imagine you have escaped our 
hands? By no means ; but now your afflictions and torments shall 
commence in real earnest.” A great and devouring fire appears ; on his 
refusal to submit he is cast into this, but the name of Jesus extinguishes 
the fire. Atlength, being conducted to another place, he sees men 
burning alive, and scourged by demons with red-hot lashes of iron 
which cut to the very entrails ; they cried out with pain, “Spare us ! 
spare us!” but the demons only scourged them the more piteously. 
Others he sees whose limbs serpents were devouring, and whose 
entrails were being drawn out by fiery hooks of iron. As Nicholas 
would not yield to their suggestions he was cast into the same fire and 
torments, but the name of Jesus liberates him. Then he is taken to 
another place, where he sees large pools of boiling metal, in which some 
had one foot, others both, some were knee deep, others to the breast, 
neck, oreyes. Witnessing all these torments he invoked the name of 
God, and passed safely on to a wide pit with horrible smoke and stench. 
The demons here said to him, “The place which you now behold is 
Hell in which our master Beelzebub dwells, and into this abyss we shall 
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cast you if you do not yield to us, and after you have been cast 
into it you cannot find any means of escape.” He was cast in and 
filled with such vehement torture that he almost forgot to call on 
the name of God. After a moment’s reflection he formed the name 
of Jesus in his breast, as he was unable to utter it with his lips, and 
so escaped. His remaining experiences were much the same as 
Owen’s. However we are to account for these narratives, whether 
they were monkish inventions to bring custom, or what, there were 
no doubt many irregularities, and at the end of the fifteenth century 
a Dutch monk who had come hither on the pilgrimage complained 
to Pope Alexander VI. that he had been imposed upon and over- 
charged by the monks. It would almost look as if he had been disap- 
pointed in not meeting with any of the terrifying experiences which 
he had expected ; possibly the sight of a good honest devil would 
have satisfied him. The notorious Pope Alexander, however, in 
1497 ordered the suppression of the Purgatory, but his edict does 
not appear to have had much effect, and, like the King’s writ, ran 
but feebly in Ireland, for the place seems to have been visited by a 
French knight in 1516. Father Campion, in 1570, describes the 
Purgatory as on the present Station Island. Can the site have been 
changed after the Papal edict of suppression ? 

Peter Lombard also, Archbishop of Armagh in 1600, describes 
it as being under guardianship of the Augustinians, but that two of 
their number resided upon Station Island by turns to superintend 
the devotions. But in 1632 the Protestant Government in Dublin 
resolved to make a clean sweep of the place. Sir W. Stewart re- 
ported that he found 471 persons upon the island, “doing such 
fooleries as is not to be imagined could be done amongst Chris- 
tians.” The same year Bishop James Spottiswoode, in whose diocese 
the Purgatory was, received orders to destroy everything. The 
Bishop’s report is interesting reading. He complains bitterly that, 
of the sheriffs who were ordered to assist him, he of Donegal did 
not turn up at all, and the sheriff of Fermanagh with only one 
serving man. In consequence of this lack of assistance he says, 
“‘T was forced on a rainy day on a bleake place without any shelter 
for horse or man three hours before we could have the Boate. The 
winde in the meantime did rise, and there was none could take in 
hand to guide the Boate through dangerous rocks lying between the 
maine and the island. Again we were certified that we might be 
hardly put to it for fault of victualls, if we took them not in with our- 
selves ; for the windes would sometimes blow ten days together so 
strong that no Boate would venture out or in. Notwithstanding all 
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which discouragements I adventured to go in without victualls, 
and stayed on the island till the service was done.” Upon the 
Saint’s Island the monks were driven away and the buildings 
levelled with the ground; upon the Station Island the build- 
ings, we have no means of knowing what or how many, were 
levelled, and the cave or Purgatory was dismantled. The Bishop 
calls it “a poor beggarly hole . . . such as husbandmen make to 
keep a few hogs from the rain.” This would appear to confirm other 
accounts, that the cave was little more than a shallow excavation with 
some sort of a roof over it. In fact, owing to the level the cave could 
have been of no extent or depth, otherwise it would have been full 
of water. He says, “ The country people expected that St. Patricke 
would have wrought some miracle, but thanks be to God, none of my 
company received any other harme than the bad wayes, broken 
cawsies, and the dangers going in a little Boate.” One can well 
imagine the worthy Bishop shivering upon the shore, with the rain 
driving as it so well can in that inclement corner of Ireland, wait- 
ing for the “ Boate,” possibly a skin-covered coracle, sustained only 
by a sense of righteous iconoclastic zeal, while the country people 
stood round expecting the Divine judgment upon what to them 
seemed only the very extreme of sacrilege. 

High-handed measures of this kind generally fail, and there was 
no exception here. The pilgrimages were soon resumed. The 
Purgatory is described in the eighteenth century as being 22 feet long, 
2 feet 1 inch wide, and 3 feet high, and into this, once during their 
stay upon the island, all the pilgrims had to squeeze. As during the 
season of about ten weeks these numbered many thousands, the 
crushing and disorder must have been immense, and it is no wonder 
that in 1780 the Prior of the island should have had the cave filled 
up and the vigil transferred to St. Patrick’s Chapel, which was built 
the same year. From this time we may probably date the improved 
and purified ceremonial as it at present exists. There isa good deal 
to favour the commonly received presumption that after the Papal 
suppression in 1497 the site of the Purgatory was transferred 
from the Saint’s Island to the smaller and less accessible Station 
Island where we find it during the next century. On the other hand, 
if the opinion of Mr. Wakeman, an antiquarian of repute, whose 
knowledge of the district is unrivalled, be as sound as it certainly 
is plausible, that the present saints’ “ Beds” are really the sites of bee 
hive-shaped cells, it would point to an antiquity for the relics on 
Station Island fully equal to those upon the other, and the present 
may well be the true Purgatory after all. (Canon O’Connor, who has 
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written an interesting book upon the Purgatory, seems to favour this 
theory, and it does less violence to our powers of belief than the 
suggestion that the monks of the sixteenth century, for but little 
apparent reason, manufactured a spurious shrine and succeeded in 
imposing their trick upon the world. 

One melancholy catastrophe is recorded in connection with the 
passage across to the‘island. On Sunday, July 12, 1795, the ferryman 
named Johnston, said to have been a Protestant, allowed ninety-three 
passengers to be crowded into the boat. One of the boatmen, Mac- 
Teague, is reported to have been drunk, and in the middle of the 
passage the boat went down in ten feet of water. Of all on board only 
three were saved. One story told in the district is that a certain man, 
one of the pilgrims on board, had been for many years on bad terms 
with his mother-in-law, a condition of things not usually considered 
surprising. Unknown to him in the crowd the old woman was also 
on board, and when the boat sank she clung to him imploring him to 
save her. Being a good swimmer he was able to do so, and the happy 
result was, as it should be, a reconciliation. Our row back from the 
Saint’s Island in the soft evening sunlight forms a particularly pleasant 
memory. One serious-faced man, whose heart was clearly in his 
task, sang with a fine voice the Pilgrim’s Farewell to Lough Derg. 


St. Patrick was its founder, 
At Heaven’s express command, 

To cleanse away the sinful stains 
Of his own loved Ireland. 

He blessed with sweet devotion 
This penitential isle ; 

He chose as its director 
St. Dabheoc, without guile ; 

While hosts of saints and hermits here 
True happiness did find, 

By leaving home and worldly joys 
And kindred all behind. 

Until life’s days have passed away, 
With pleasure shall I dwell 

On the happy days I passed with you, 
Lough Derg, fare thee well. 


As a specimen of poetic hymnology it may not rank very high, 
but sung under the circumstances in which we heard it, with the 
ripple of the sun-lighted waters all around us, it left an impression 
of chastened solemnity which formed a fit ending to a day of such 
unique experience as ourshad been. Arrived again at Station Island 
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our transfer to a smaller ferry-boat for the mainland was soon 
accomplished. We had left behind our travelling companions of the 
morning, busily engaged upon their round of devotions, and looking 
forward to their night vigil of prayer and fasting in St. Patrick’s 
Chapel. Their place on the car was taken bya resident of the 
district, and the horsey conversation between him and the driver 
was a striking contrast to the scenes our day liad been spent among. 
We resumed the train again at Pettigo, en route for the popular 
watering-place of Bundoran. As we neared the western coast we 
saw behind the mountains of Donegal and Slieve League—that 
monument reared by Nature to Columba, the noblest of the Irish 
saints—the sunset of the year, a revelation of azure, purple, green, 
and gold, beyond the powers of a Turner and a Ruskin combined to 
convey one tithe of its burning splendour to the senses of another. 
It seemed to a not unsympathetic Protestant a type of the evening of 
an ancient and historic faith, with its fifteen centuries dying out slowly 
beside a western sea, before the revolution of a great world that can 
never, for a moment even, stand still. 
F, W. LOCKWOOD. 
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INDIAN TREATIES. 


HEN Rupert’s Land was transferred to Canada, one of 
the gravest questions of the day was the maintenance 
of friendly relations with the Indian tribes inhabiting that vast 
territory. The Hudson’s Bay Company, Canada’s predecessors in 
this sovereignty, had held, for many long years, their goodwill; but 
on their sway coming to an end the Indian mind was perplexed, not 
only by the events of 1869-70 in the Red River region, but also 
by the irruption of white settlers and traders. In Manitoba white 
settlers took possession of the soil, and made for themselves homes ; 
and as time went on steamboats were placed on the inland waters, 
surveyors passed through their hunting-grounds, and the “ speaking 
wires” (as the Indians called the telegraph) were set up here and 
there. No wonder that a chief of the Plain Crees, looking up at the 
strange curved lines crossing his sky, exclaimed to his people, “ We 
have done foolishly to allow that wire to be put there before the 
Government obtained our leave to do so. There is a white chief at 
Red River and that wire speaks to him, and if we do anything wrong 
he will stretch out a long arm and catch hold of us before we can 
hide ourselves.” 

The Government of Canada, however, anticipating the proba- 
bilities of such a state of affairs, resolved that formal alliances should 
be formed with the Indian tribes at the same time as Canadian rule 
was formally established on the Plains. It was in 1870 that the Par- 
liament of Canada created the machinery of the Province of Manitoba 
and of the North-West Territories, and in the following year the 
first of the seven Indian treaties, whereby the Indian titles (by prior 
occupation) to all the land within the Fertile Belt were extinguishec, 
was entered upon and diplomatically completed. 

There were three precedents for these treaties :— 

1. A treaty made between the Earl of Selkirk and a number of 
Crees and Saulteaux, whereby the Indian title to a parcel of land.on 
the Red and Assiniboine Rivers was formally extinguished. ‘The 
Indians were made to comprehend the depth of the land they werc 
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surrendering by being told that it was the greatest distance at which 
the daylight under a belly of a horse standing on the level prairie 
could be seen. And the consideration for the surrender was the 
payment annually to each nation of one hundred pounds of good 
merchantable tobacco, 

2. The “ Robinson Treaties,” made in 1850 by the Hon. W. B. 
Robinson, of Toronto, with the Indians of the shores and islands of 
Lakes Superior and Huron. A special feature of this sequence of 
treaties was the adjustment of claims preferred by the Indians to 
receive the amount paid to the Government for the sale of mining 
locations. The total number of Indians affected was 2,662, to whom 
an indemnity of £4,000 and an annuity of about £1,000 were 
granted. 

3. The treaty made with Indians dwelling on Great Manitoulin 
Island in Lake Huron, by the Hon. W. M. McDougall in 1862, 
whereby their title to a large portion of land suitable for settlement 
was extinguished. * 

At the time Treaty No. 1 was carried through in 1871, the 
Indian population with which the Dominion authorities desired to 
deal was distributed as follows :— 

(2) The Ojjibewas, Chippeways (or Saulteaux as they now call 
themselves), were numerous both in Kee-wa-tin and the Province, 
and a few were to be found in the Territories. These Indians 
migrated from the older Provinces of Quebec and Ontario at the 
beginning of the century. 

(4) The Crees inhabited the North-West Territories for the most 
part. They were known as Plain, Wood, and Swampy Crees, accord- 
ing to the nature of the region they lived in. The Swampies resided 
in Kee-wa-tin and parts of Manitoba. 

(¢c) The Black Feet nation inhabited the slopes of the Rockies 
and the most westerly portion of the Prairies. 

(d) A few Chippewyans or Northerners still dwelt in the more 
northerly districts of the Territories. 

(e) The nation of the Assiniboines or Stonies (exceedingly 
powerful and numerous in Verandrye’s days and in the earlier years 
of the century) were but few in number, and only to be found in the 
Territories. 

(/) The Sioux in the Dominion at that time were refugees from 
the United States, having taken refuge there in 1862-3 after the 
massacre of the whites by Indians in Minnesota. Though on 
several occasions the United States authorities offered these refugees 
protection and absolution for past offences, they could not be per- 
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suaded to return, and they remained in parts of Manitoba and 
Assiniboia, where the settlers found their help very useful in grain- 
cutting, making fence-rails, and ploughing. They also hunted, 
trapped, and fished at certain seasons. After the settlement of the 
Saulteaux, their hereditary enemies, these bands were granted 
reserves On the Assiniboine River in 1874. Another band received 
a reserve at Turtle Mountains in 1876. In 1877, after the annihila- 
tion of Custer’s command, Sitting Bull and his Sioux warriors 
entered Canadian territory. These refugees were followed by 
numerous other bands, until between five and six thousand 
American Indians were living in the Canadian North-West. There 
were suggestions that reserves should be granted to these people, 
but they were never seriously entertained by the authorities, and the 
surrender to the U.S. authorities in 1881, at Fort Burford, of Sitting 
Bull and his followers, finally settled a difficult and somewhat 
ominous problem. 

The Seven Treaties made from 1871 to 1877, as the tide of 
immigration spread along the Fertile Belt, provided for the following 
changes :— 

1. The relinquishment, in all the vast region from Lake Superior 
to the foot of the Rockies, of all the right and title to the owner- 
ship of the lands covered by the Treaties, saving and except 
certain reservations for their own use. And, in return for such 
relinquishment, 

2. Permission to the Indians to hunt over the ceded territory, 
and to fish in the waters thereof, excepting such portions of the 
territory as pass from the Crown into the occupation of individuals 
from time to time. 

3. The perpetual payment of annuities of $5 per head to every 
Indian—man, woman, or child. The payment of an annual salary 
of $25 to each chief, and of $15 to each councillor, or head man, 
of a chief, so that each of these became in a sense officers of the 
Crown ; and, in addition, official clothing for both chiefs and 
councillors, together with British flags and silver medals for the 
chiefs. 

The gift of red coats and Union Jacks to the chiefs and coun- 
cillors emphasised their position as officers of the Queen. Medals 
were given, as in the United States, in accordance with an ancient 
custom, and are much prized and cherished by the owners and their 
families. Indians often exhibit old medals, bearing the likeness of 
the King before the American War of Independence, which have 
passed down from hand to hand as heirlooms. It was considered 
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desirable, at the time of making these Treaties, to strengthen the 
hands of the chiefs and councillors whose tact and common sense 
had greatly helped on the negotiations, and to make them, as it 
were, partially-responsible state officials ; to which end, having regard 
to the Indian love of display, no better means could have been 
devised than the presentation of these uniforms, flags, and medals. 

4. The allotment of lands to the Indians, to be set aside as 
reserves for agricultural purposes, and not to be sold or alienated 
without their consent, and then only for their benefit ; one “ section,” 
or 640 acres, being thus reserved for each family of five. The 
Canadian system of allotting reserves to one or more bands together 
in the localities where they had been in the habit of residing has 
proved far preferable to the United States system of locating whole 
tribes on huge reserves, which eventually excited the cupidity of their 
white neighbours, and were broken up often without even a show of 
legality. In several cases this breaking up of national reserves led 
to warfare, and in many others to widespread and bitter discontent. 
Even the most vagrant Indians of the North-West were strongly 
attached to the localities in which they and their fathers had been 
accustomed to pitch their camps from time to time, and, very wisely, 
the Canadian Government decided to cultivate this rudimentary 
sense of the meaning of the word “home” to the utmost extent of 
their power. Furthermore, the Canadian system of band-reserves 
was an application of the imperial maxim, divide e¢ impera, not only 
because it diminished the strength for offence of the Indians, but 
also because it facilitated the instruction of them in the arts of peace. 
And, again, the fact of these reserves being located here and there 
among the settled areas of the North-West has enabled nearly all 
the Indian bands to obtain markets among the white colonists for 
surplus produce of any kind. 

5. A very important feature was the presentation to all these 
bands of agricultural implements, oxen, cattle to be the nuclei of 
herds, and seed grain whenever required. Even at the time the 
Treaties were arranged many of the Indians were not unconscious 
of their destiny, and of the necessity of seeking part of their liveli- 
hood, from the earth. Thus one of the Fort Pitt chiefs described to 
Governor Morris his efforts to get a little farming done: “I got a 
plough from Mr. Christie of the Company,” said the old man; “I 
have no cattle. I put myself and my young men in front of it in 
the spring, and drag it through the ground. I have no hoes; I make 
them out of the roots of trees. Surely when the Great Mother” 
(i.e. the Queen) “hears of our needs she will come te our help.” 
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This disposition has been encouraged in every possible way by the 
Canadian Government, and all the reserves in the North-West are 
now full of comfortable houses and “ gardens” (as the Indians call 
their crop fields) of considerable extent. 

6. Finally, provision has been made in every case for a school or 
schools, on the Reserves. 

7. All the Treaties provide for the exclusion of spirits from the 
Reserves in accordance with the strongly expressed wishes of the 
chiefs, who helped to make them, and knew the weakness of their 
people. 

In order to carry them out in detail, the area affected by these 
Treaties was divided into two superintendencies : that of Manitoba 
including Treaties 1, 2, 3, and 4; and that of the North-West 
Territories including Nos. 5, 6, and 7. Since then, year after year 
improvements have been made in the working of the scheme, and 
at the present time nearly all the officers of the Indian Department 
are men with a practical knowledge of the Indian character, who 
carry out their duties with tact and firmness. But for the unfor- 
tunate intrusion of the “spoils system” into Canadian politics, the 
exceptions to this rule would be still fewer; even as things are, 
however, the Canadian Indian is infinitely better governed than his 
brother in the United States. 

During 1899 an eighth has been added to these seven Treaties, 
by which the Indian title to Athabasca and the Pearl River district 
has been extinguished. The provisions of this new Treaty are the 
same mutatis mutandis as those of No. 7, which I quote in full. In 
course of time no doubt, the Indians of the Yukon and Mackenzie 
Rivers will “take treaty” as wards and pensioners of the Great 
Mother, but the fact that the Far North is incapable of agricultural 
development renders that contingency remote, though not so remote 
as might at first thought appear. Already the moose and caribou, on 
which these poor people live, as well as the smaller animals, whose 
pelts pay for the only luxuries—tea, sugar, and tobacco—of their 
hard and cheerless lives, are disappearing before the advance of the 
white trader and miner, and the recent abolition of the old credit 
(the outward and visible sign of which is the use of a greenback 
instead of a “made beaver” as the unit of transactions) system of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, while it will improve the position of 
some, must depress that of the majority. 

To these the future will bring enough for their humble needs ; 
the possession, that is, of a small but perpetual annuity and the 
certainty of employment at a living wage in the mines of Yukon and 
..—it may be—of Mackenzie. 
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ARTICLES OF A TREATY made and concluded this twenty-second day 
of September, in the year of our Lord One thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven, between Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, by her 
Commissioners, the Honourable David Laird, Lieutenant- 
Governor and Indian Superintendent of the North-West 
Territories, and James Farquharson McLeod, C.M.G., 
Commissioner of the North-West Mounted Police, of the 
one part, and the Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan, Sarcee, Stony, 
and other Indians, inhabitants of the territory north of the 
United States boundary line, east of the central range of 
the Rocky Mountains, and south and west of Treaties 
Numbers Six and Four, by their head chiefs and minor 
chiefs or Councillors, chosen as hereinafter mentioned, of 
the other part : 

Whereas the Indians inhabiting the said territory have, pursuant 
to an appointment made by the said Commissioners, been convened 
at a meeting at the “ Blackfeet Crossing” of the Bow River, to 
deliberate upon certain matters of interest to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, of the one part, and the said Indians of the other ; 

And whereas the said Indians have been informed by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners that it is the desire of Her Majesty to open 
up for settlement, and such other purposes as to Her Majesty may 
seem meet, a tract of country, bounded and described as hereinafter 
mentioned, and to obtain the consent thereto of her Indian subjects 
inhabiting the said tract, and to make a treaty and arrange with 
them so that there may be peace and goodwill between them and 
Her Majesty, and between them and Her Majesty’s other subjects, 
and that her Indian people may know and feel assured of what 
allowance they are to count upon and receive from Her Majesty’s 
bounty and benevolence ; 

And whereas the Indians of the said tract, duly convened in 
council, and being requested by Her Majesty’s Commissioners to 
present their head chiefs and minor chiefs and councillors, who 
shall be authorised, on their behalf, to conduct such negotiations 
and sign any treaty to be founded thereon, and to become responsi- 
ble to Her Majesty for the faithful performance by their respective 
bands of such obligations as should be assum 74 by them, the 
Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan, and Sarcee Indians have therefore 
acknowledged for that purpose, the several head and minor chiefs, 
and the said Stony Indians, the chiefs and councillors who have 
subscribed hereto, that thereupon in open council the said Commis- 
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sioners received and acknowledged the head and minor chiefs and 
the chiefs and councillors presented for the purpose aforesaid ; 

And whereas the said Commissioners have proceeded to nego- 
tiate a treaty with the said Indians; and the same has been finally 
agreed upon and concluded as follows, that is to say, the Blackfeet, 
Blood, Piegan, Sarcee, Stony, and other Indians inhabiting the dis- 
trict hereinafter more fully described and defined, do hereby cede, 
release, surrender, and yield up to the Government of Canada for 
Her Majesty the Queen and her successors for ever, all their rights, 
titles, and privileges whatsoever to the lands included within the 
following limits, that is to say: 

Commencing at a point on the international boundary due south 
of the western extremity of the Cypress Hills ; thence west along 
the said boundary to the central range of the Rocky Mountains, or 
to the boundary of the Province of British Columbia ; thence north- 
westerly along the said boundary to a point due west of the source 
of the main branch of the Red Deer River; thence south-westerly 
and southerly following on the boundaries of the tracts ceded by the 
Treaties numbered Six and Four to the place of commencement ; 
and also all their rights, titles, and privileges whatsoever, to all other 
lands wherever situated in the North-West Territories, or in any 
other portion of the Dominion of Canada ; 

To have and to hold the same to Her Majesty the Queen and 
her successors for ever ; 

And Her Majesty the Queen hereby agrees with her said Indians, 
that they shall have right to pursue their vocations of hunting through- 
out the tract surrendered as heretofore described, subject to such 
regulations as may, from time to time, be made by the Government 
of the country, acting under the authority of Her Majesty ; and 
saving and excepting such tracts as may be required or taken up 
from time to time for settlement, mining, trading, or other pur- 
poses by her Government of Canada, or by any of Her Majesty’s 
subjects duly authorised therefor by the said Government. 

It is also agreed between Her Majesty and her said Indians that 
reserves shall be assigned them of sufficient area to allow one square 
mile for each family of five persons, or in that proportion for larger 
or smaller families, and that said reserves shall be located as follows, 
that is to say :— 

First.—The reserves of the Blackfeet, Blood, and Sarcee bands 
of Indians, shall consist of a belt of land on the north side of 
the Bow and South Saskatchewan Rivers, of an average width 
four miles along said rivers, down stream, commencing at a point on 
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the Bow River twenty miles north-westerly of the “Blackfoot cross- 
ing” thereof, and extending to the Red Deer River at its junction 
with the South Saskatchewan ; also for the term of ten years, and 
no longer, from the date of the concluding of this treaty, when 
it shall cease to be a portion of said Indian reserves, as fully to 
all intents and purposes as if it had not at any time been included 
therein, and without any compensation to individual Indians for 
improvements of similar belt of land on the south side of the 
Bow and Saskatchewan Rivers of an average width of one mile along 
said rivers, down stream ; commencing at the aforesaid point on the 
Bow River, and extending to a point one mile west of the coal seam 
on said river, about five miles below the said “ Blackfoot crossing ;” 
beginning again one mile east of the said coal seam and extending 
to the mouth of Maple Creek at its junction with the South Saskat- 
chewan ; and beginning again at the junction of the Bow River with 
the latter river, and extending on both sides of the South Saskat- 
chewan in an average width on each side thereof of one mile, along 
said river against the stream, to the junction of the Little Bow River 
with the latter river, reserving to Her Majesty, as may now or here- 
after be required by her for the use of her Indian and other subjects 
from all the reserves hereinbefore described, the right to navigate 
the above mentioned rivers, to land and receive fuel and cargoes on 
the shores and banks thereof, to build bridges and establish ferries 
thereon, to use the fords thereof and all the trails leading thereto, 
and to open such other roads through the said reserves as may 
appear to Her Majesty’s Government of Canada necvssary for the 
ordinary travel of her Indian and other subjects, due compensation 
being paid to individual Indians for improvements, when the same 
may be in any manner encroached upon by such roads. 

Secondly: That the reserve of the Piegan band of Indians shall 
be on the Old Man’s River, near the foot of the Porcupine Hills, at 
a place called ‘* Crow’s Creek.” 

And thirdly : The reserve of the Stony band of Indians shall be 
in the vicinity of Morleyville. 

In view. of the satisfaction of Her Majesty with the recent general 
good conduct of her-said Indians, and in extinguishment of all their 
past claims, she hereby, through her Commissioners, agrees to make 
them a present payment of twelve dollars each in cash to each man, 
woman, and child of the families here represented. 

Her Majesty also agrees that next year, and annually afterwards for 

‘er, she will cause to be paid to the said Indians, in cash, at suitable 
places and dates, of which the said Indians shall be duly notified, to each 
VOL, CCLXXXVIII. NO, 2033. NN 
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Chief, twenty-five dollars, each minor Chief or Councillor (not ex: 
ceeding fifteen minor Chiefs to the Blackfeet and Blood Indians, and 
four to the Piegan and Sarcee bands, and five Councillors to the 
Stony Indian bands) fifteen dollars, and to every other Indian of 
whatever age five dollars ; the same, unless there be some excep- 
tional reason, to be paid to the heads of families for those belonging 
thereto. 

Further, Her Majesty agrees that the sum of two thousand 
dollars shall hereafter every year be expended in the purchase of 
ammunition for distribution among the said Indians ; provided that 
if at any future time ammunition become comparatively unnecessary 
for said Indians, her Government, with the consent of said Indians, 
or any of the bands thereof, may expend the proportion due to such 
band otherwise for their benefit. 

Further, Her Majesty agrees that each head Chief and minor 
Chief, and each Chief and Councillor duly recognised as such, shall 
once in every three years, during the term of their office, receive a 
suitable suit of clothing, and head Chief and Stony Chief, in recog- 
nition of the closing of the treaty, a suitable medal and flag, and 
next year, Or as soon as convenient, each head Chief, and minor 
Chief, and Stony Chief, shall receive a Winchester rifle. 

Further, Her Majesty agrees to pay the salary of such teachers 
to instruct the children of said Indians as to her Government of 
Canada may seem advisable, when said Indians are settled on their 
resetves and shall desire teachers. 

Further, Her Majesty agrees to supply each head and minor 
Chief, and each Stony Chief, for the use of their bands, ten axes, 
five handsaws, five augers, one grindstone, and the necessary files 
and whetstones. 

And further, Her Majesty agrees that the said Indians shall be 
supplied as soon as convenient, after any band shall make the 
application therefor, with the following cattle for raising stock, that 
is to say: for every family of five persons and under, two cows ; for 
every family of more than five persons ‘and less than ten persons, 
three cows ; for every family of over ten persons, four cows; and 
every head and minor Chief, and every Stony Chief, for the use of 
their bands, one bull; but if any band desire to cultivate the soil as 
well as raise stock, each family of such band shall receive one cow 
less than the above mentioned number, and in lieu thereof, when 
settled on their reserves and prepared to break up the soil, two hoes, 
one spade, one scythe, and two hay forks, and for every three 
families, one plough and one harrow, and for each band enough 
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potatoes, barley, oats, and wheat (if such seeds be suited for the 
locality of their reserves) to plant the land actually broken up. All 
the aforesaid articles to be given, once for all, for the encouragement 
of the practice of agriculture among the Indians. 

And the undersigned Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan, and Sarcee head 
Chiefs and minor Chiefs, and Stony Chiefs and Councillors, on their 
own behalf, and on behalf of all other Indians inhabiting the tract 
within ceded do hereby solemnly promise and engage to strictly 
observe this treaty, and also to conduct and behave themselves as 
good and loyal subjects of Her Majesty the Queen. They promise 
and engage that they will, in all respects, obey and abide by the law, 
that they will maintain peace and good order between each other, 
and between themselves and other tribes of Indians, and between 
themselves and others of Her Majesty’s subjects, whether Indians, 
half-breeds, or whites, now inhabiting, or hereafter to inhabit, any 
part of the said ceded tract; and that they will not molest the 
person or property of any inhabitant of such ceded tract, or the 
property of Her Majesty the Queen, or interfere with or trouble any 
person passing or travelling through the said tract or any part 
thereof, and that they will assist the officers of Her Majesty in 
bringing to justice and punishment any Indian offending against the 
stipulations of this treaty, or infringing the laws in force in the 
country so ceded. 

In witness whereof Her Majesty’s said Commissioners, and the 
said Indian head and minor Chiefs, and Stony Chiefs, and Councillors 
have hereunto subscribed and set their hands, at the “ Blackfoot 
crossing” of the Bow River, the day and year herein first above 
written. 


(Signed) Davip Larrp, 
Gov. of N.-W.T. and Special Indian 
Commissioner. 


James F. McLeop, 
Licut.-Colonel, Com. N.-W.M.P. and Special 
Indian Commissioner. 


Cuaro-MExico (or Crowroor), his X mark, 
Head Chief of the South Blackfeet. 


MarTosE-APiw (or OLD Sun), his X mark, 
Head Chief of the North Blackfeet. 


STAMISCOTOCAR (or BuLL Heap), his X mark, 
Head Chief of the Sarcees, 
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MEKASTO (or Rep Crow), his X mark, 
Head Chief of the South Bloods. 


SoTENAH (or Rainy Cuier), his X mark, 
Head Chief of the North Bloods. : 


SakoyeE-ActTan (or Heavy SHIELD), his X mark, 
Head Chief of the Middle Blackfeet. 


ZOATZE-TAPITAPIW (or SETTING ON AN EAGLE 
TaiL), his X mark, 
Head Chief of the North Piegans. 


NATOVE-ONISTORS (or MEDICINE CALF), his X 
mark. 


PoxapPiw-OTo1An (or BAD HEAD), his X mark. 
TakOYE-STAMIX (or FigND BULL), his X mark, 


AKKA-TiTcHIPIMIw-OTas (or Many Spotrep 
Horses), his X mark. 








ATTISTAH-MACAN (or RUNNING Hasit), his X 
mark. 


PiTaH-PEkis (or EaGLe Rin), his X mark. 





And thirty-eight other names. 


E. B. OSBORN 


Fe en, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Luxury IN BOOK-COLLECTING. 


PEAKING to me once of the catalogue of books of a departed 
friend which were about to be sold by auction, the late Dr. Percy, 
the famous author of “ Metallurgy,” himself an indefatigable collector 
of books and prints, expressed surprise, not unmingled with disappro- 
bation, at the number of editions of the same work with which the 
deceased had burdened his shelves. The utterance of one whom I 
regarded as a sage gave me pause. His remarks had a personal 
application of which he was unaware. I was myself, and am still, an 
offender, if offence there be, in the same direction. I /ike several 
editions of the same book, if it is a good one, and I venture to ask 
the book-lovers among my readers—and for their own sakes I hope 
they are all book-lovers—whether I am wrong. To those who, having 
read or skimmed a book, throw it away, as I have somewhere read 
was the custom with the first Napoleon, I have nothing to say. I 
cannot even get near the mind of the man who, except through 
poverty, obtains from a circulating library any books except novels or 
works too costly or extensive for private shelves. I am for once 
addressing those to whom books are friends, who would havea library 
if they could afford space and money, and who would no sooner think 
of returning to the circulating library Lamb’s Letters or Keats’s 
Poems than they would of boarding out their children or of sending 
their best friend, when he visited their village or town, to stay at the 
public-house, while they had a room vacant. 


IN PRAISE OF Books. 


F some of the observations I make seem extravagant or futile to 

a portion of my readers, Iam sorry. To me the gossip of certain 

men concerning books is the quintessence of delight ; and though I 

cannot claim to edify or to charm like a Russell Lowell or an 

Austin Dobson, I hope that there are readers who, when they have 

not the pick of companionship, will not despise a chat concerning 

matters of interest with a man of average intelligence. To me, books 

in every shape and of almost every kind appeal. With Charles in 
“The Elder Brother” of Fletcher I would say : 


Give me leave 
To enjoy myself; the place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 


With the old sages and philosophers, 
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I wish I dare quote more from this fine play, An eloquent and 
a profoundly interesting book might indeed be made from the praises 
of books that have been said or sung by our great ones. I am not 
sure that something of the kind has not been done and that I have 
not the work somewhere, if I could lay hands upon it, on my own 
overburdened shelves. My theory concerning books is that every 
work worth reading and studying—mind, I don’t say skimming—is 
worth possessing. Did any real student of literature, except one so 
poor as to be compelled, like Erasmus, to read by moonlight in orderto 
save the expense of a candle, ever read Shakespeare in a borrowed 
volume? How many people have perused “ Atalanta in Calydon” or 
** Poems and Ballads” in a library copy? I except, of course, the 
poor ; and my sympathies go out to one compelled to read a work 
of the class in the British Museum, or even, it may be—such things 
have been known—to peruse it by instalments, surreptitiously and 
affrightedly, at a book-stall. 


FinE Epiti0ns. 


WILL admit the reasonableness of those—and they include 
some of the greatest minds—who, so long as they have a book 
at all, don’t care for the edition. Such are readers, but scarcely book- 
lovers. There are, moreover, book-lovers who are not readers ; 
collectors who, with Sir Benjamin Backbite, love “a beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall meander through a meadow 
of margin.” Coxcomb though he be, Sir Benjamin is justified in 
his preferences. In fact, the argument is reasonable enough that, so 
long as you have in a fairly convenient shape, and with clear and 
legible print, all that a man has written, you may well be content. 
Still, beauty goes for much, and sentiment for something. The 
sense of possession even is in its way respectable. Who would not 
feel some enjoyment in reading, say, Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides ” in an 
original edition which the poet’s own eyes may have contemplated ? 
At any rate, I may own my strength or my weakness: I have all the 
first Miltons on which I have been able to lay my hands, and I 
would not willingly part with oneof them. ‘There they are, the first, 
second, and third “ Paradise Lost ;” the 1673 “ Poems, &c.”—the 
second edition—I have not the first, which is beyond my reach ; 
the first “ Paradise Regained ” and “ Samson Agonistes.” Of course, 
I do not habitually read in these precious volumes : for that I have 
Mr. Beeching’s delightful reprint ;! just as if I had a fine First Folio 
Shakespeare—which I have not—I should turn as now I do on my 
“ whirligig” book-shelves to Booth’s facsimile reprint, which is ever 
at my hand, and every whit as trustworthy as the original. 


THE ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 


HILE prizing, for various reasons, a first edition of any work 

of extreme interest, beauty, or value—and few of such are 

without some important readings excluded from subsequent texts ; 
while admitting the claims of the best and most richly annotated 


. } Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
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edition ; and while not being without a sort of tenderness for the 
superbly illustrated editions—I come back to the cheap cne-volume 
edition, and am willing to concede that it is, for some purposes, the 
best. Chief of all it is such for purpose of immediate reference, and 
next for convenience of carriage. I have just, for instance, come 
into possession of a one-volume edition of Moliére, issued from the 
Clarendon Press. It is a most legibly printed work, with the best and 
most authoritative of texts. Look at the advantage of such a book 
when, as Sir Peter Teazle says, “ you want to find anything in a 
hurry.” A long time is taken in going through a dozen volumes of 
Moliére in search of, say, “ Don Juan ou le Festin de Pierre,” when 
to find it in the one-volume edition is the work of an instant. As 
regards the advantage of portability, let me suppose a man going on 
a journey and unable to burden himself with more than one book. 
The work in question can be slipped into handbag, knapsack, or even 
a tolerably large coat-pocket, and carried with very slight addition to 
weight, and the bearer is provided, if he knows French—as who 
now does not?—with a month’s perpetual amusement or solace. 
Whether his holiday consists of a walking tour through Welsh hills, 
a trip by steamer and cariole to Norwegian fiords, or an exploration 
of the cataracts of the Nile, dull hours will certainly arrive—hours 
when the rain renders the earth sodden and the crag inaccessible, 
and when the best company, if such be accessible, palls—when the 
tobacco-pouch is haply empty, and delight itself is scarcely delight- 
some. Tor such an occasion the one-volume edition is a preservative 
—a stream in the desert which will not soon run dry. 


MOoLIERE. 


HAVE spoken of Moliére’s works as an ideal companion for a 
journey. In so doing I am not awarding them an unjust pre- 
ference over other works. A volume of Shakespeare contains 
naturally many times the amount of nutriment. But whereas we, all 
of us, are more or less familiar with the plots, characters, and even 
the very language of Shakespeare, there are few of us who are 
equally well read in Moliére. I read recently that not more than a 
score passages in Moliére had become proverbially accepted, and 
of these one at least belongs to Cyrano de Bergerac. I wonder, 
however, how many of my readers could without reference tell me 
at once who was Chrysale, who Béralde, and who Eriphile. To 
ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred, accordingly, most of 
Moliére’s plays would come with a freshness such as is not to be 
expected in the case of Shakespeare. All of them moreover 
bristle with observation, with wit, and with satire, and there are some 
of them which are permeated by “the still sad music of humanity.” 
Anything but a mere jester is Moliere. Few of us have had a 
keener experience of sorrow and suffering ; and when the great 
actor and dramatist died all but on the stage, there is little doubt 
that rest came to a sufficiently “ perturbed spirit.” Great man as 
he is, however, Molitre, like his prototype Rabelais, was more 
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inclined to laugh and sneer at human infirmities than to feel the 
divine pity which is the attribute of the greatest men. 


SHAKESPEARE AND MOLIERE. 


T repays the reader who is fond of such enjoyments to contrast 
the female characters of Shakespeare with those of Moliére. 
The task is at once pleasant and edifying, and I am sorry that I have 
not space to attempt it. I can only indicate where I should wish to 
prove. The charge that has been occasionally brought against 
Shakespeare is that some of his sweetest characters are less beings of 
flesh and blood than abstractions, types of all the virtues. Mind, 
Iam myself bringing no such arraignment. It would, however, be 
difficult, I suppose, in the real world to find innocence such as is 
depicted i in Miranda, meekness and long-suffering such as we find 
in Desdemona, or filial love such as is illustrated in Cordelia. 
Beatrice, on the other hand, and Juliet are essentially human, and 
Shakespeare has given us ‘besides Lady Macbeth, Gertrude, and 
Cressida, and has-been credited with showing us Tamora. Against 
Moliére, on the other hand, it is now charged that his women 
are too real, too human—too nude, in fact. They are, of course, 
models of purity beside the abandoned creatures of our Restora- 
tion comedy. They are, nevertheless, delivered to the instincts of 
their sex, and are not of those whom a man of modern days could 
easily love or would ever dream of marrying. They are, it has been 
said, “kneaded of caprice, artifice, and egotism.” I leave further 
illustration to another time, possibly to other pens ; but I will just ask 
the admirer of Moliére to compare for a moment the innocence of 
Agnés in “ L’Ecole des Femmes” with that of Miranda in “The 
Tempest.” There is all the distance between earth and heaven. 
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